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the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tactically the Liberals’ interest is surely to keep the Gov- 


a ernment in; for what in present circumstances are their 
HE political gossips are busy making our flesh prospects at the polls? And, galling as they may find 
creep with accounts of plots, _ splits, 


; we ‘ their position in Parliament, would it serve any Liberal 
apostasies, coalitions, and elections. Most principle to have Mr. Baldwin in Mr. MacDonald’s place, 
of these are tales for the marines. A union of Labour and some hot-gospeller of Protection instead of 
and Liberal forces, for example, is not imminent, nor wr. Snowden as Chancellor of the Exchequer? In any 
is Mr. MacDonald proposing to retire and hand the ase, there is small chance of the Government’s being 
baby to Mr. Henderson to hold. It is pretty plain, disturbed by Conservatives, Liberals, or their own 
however, that the Conservatives are thinking seriously naughty Left-wingers, till the Round Table Conference 
about a general election, and that the more they think jg over. After that, anything may happen—even 
the more they realise the necessity of going into it as another Snowden budget, we think. 
a united party. We shall not be surprised to hear, 
therefore, one fine morning that Mr. Baldwin and Lord * * 
Beaverbrook have had another burial of the hatchet. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain observed at a meeting in the 
City on Wednesday that he saw no difference between 
them that was worth fighting about—which, having 
regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s position in the party, is 
significant. And from the point of view of the country 
he is no doubt right. The root of their hostility is 
personal. Politically, Mr. Baldwin will go as far as he 
is pushed; Lord Beaverbrook will push as far as his 
native shrewdness permits. They might easily agree 
to win an election—and disagree again afterwards. 
* * * 

The Liberal Party, on the other hand, is in a state of 
flux. Sir John Simon’s speech last week-end indicates 
that he means business in voting against the Govern- 
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From the economic standpoint, the results of the 
Imperial Conference are admittedly meagre. The 
Government are pledged not to remove existing prefer- 
ences for three years; but it is understood that this 
pledge does not apply to the safeguarding duties that 
expire next month. It does, however, remove all 
doubts about the continuance of the McKenna duties 
for a further period. Discussion of the wider issues 
raised at the Conference is adjourned to a special 
session to be held in Ottawa next year. What comes 
of them then will obviously depend on what Govern- 
ment is in power by that time. If Labour is still on 
the Treasury bench, we may expect the renewed dis- 
cussions to centre round the quota and import board 
alternatives to tariff preference, about which there was 
ment. But the business is interfered with by the equal plainly no time for this year’s Conference to make up 
determination shown by another handful of Liberals in its mind, especially as it was left without-a lead by the 
cancelling out the votes of Sir John and his little group. British Cabinet. If, however, the Conservatives are 
Mr. Lloyd George is censured by idealist members of his by then back in office, we shall see whether 
party for putting tactics before principles. We should Mr. Bennett’s proposal of a few weeks ago is really his 
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last word, or whether he has something tangible to offer 
in the form of reciprocal tariff preferences. Not even 
Mr. Baldwin, we fancy, will on further examination be 
prepared to accept the Bennett offer as a quid pro quo 
for substantial concessions on our part. 


* * * 


On the political side several vexing problems have been 
solved and one (the question of appeals to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council) has been shelved. 
An agreement has been reached about the validity of 
colonial legislation, which concedes the Dominions’ 
claim for equality with the United Kingdom. Their 
amour propre is also to be satisfied by the grant of a 
definite order of precedence to their High Commis- 
sioners on ceremonial occasions. As regards the settle- 
ment of inter-Dominion disputes, there is to be an ad 
hoc Imperial tribunal, to which recourse may be had at 
the will of the parties. And last but not least, the 
appointment of Governors-General is to be a matter for 
the King and the Dominion concerned, without any 
intervention by the British Government. This ingenious 
solution appears to enhance the personal power of the 
sovereign, but it will undoubtedly save a good deal of 
anxiety in Downing Street. On the whole, the constitu- 
tional issues seem to have been very well handled by 
Lord Sankey’s Committee, and the greatest credit for 
that is due to Lord Sankey himself. There was a 
moment, at the start of the Conference, when deadlock 
and catastrophe were feared ; but happily common sense 
has prevented extravagant claims from upsetting the 
miraculously balanced apple-cart. 


* * ” 


The Preparatory Commission at Geneva has this 
week been discussing naval disarmament. On that 
question, again, uncertainty, wranglings and ‘* reserva- 
tions ”’ are the order of the day. Italy wants actual 
tonnage figures fixed before she will commit herself to 
any scheme of limitation. The Russians moved for 
reduction by percentages, but were beaten on this. 
Later, they tried to get the maximum tonnage of capital 
ships put at 10,000 instead of 35,000 as proposed by the 
seven principal Powers. This was resisted by Lord 
Cecil, on the ground that though he wanted smaller 
battleships (and eventually no battleships), limitation 
was the business of the Conference and not of the Pre- 
paratory Commission. His attitude appears to have 
both puzzled and displeased a good many of the 
delegates. Some, like the United States, do not relish 
the implied threat to the figure of 35,000 tons which 
they want to maintain. Others ask why a champion of 
disarmament should boggle at putting down the 
10,000 figure, which the Conference after all could 
raise if it chose. But perhaps there is not much in this 
point. The serious thing, as it seems to us, is the 
general lack of ardour for disarmament. 


* om * 


The disturbances of Madrid have spread during the 
past week to other parts of Spain, and especially to the 
Catalonian towns. The strikes have led to the break- 
ing of heads in the streets and some shooting. But 
the situation, despite the scare in the capital on 
Wednesday, is not regarded as serious—in the sense, 
that is, of being politically dangerous. It might easily 
be so if the malcontents, who are numerous enough, 
were united in either their ideas or their tactics. But 
those who dislike the regime do not see eye to eye; to 
some it is the King who is the enemy, to others it is 
General Berenguer. There are disagreements even 
about the policy to be adopted at the elections— 


ccc: 


whether to vote or to boycott. The Labour forces also 
are divided between the Socialist and the Communist 
Unions. Nevertheless, there is obvious rottenness in 
the state of Spain, and unless something can be done 
to improve the peseta (which wobbles round about 45 
to the £1) and the economic situation generally, there 
will be continued disorder, and perhaps a politica] 
catastrophe. 
- * * 


By methods closely resembling those of the Bolshe- 
viks, Marshal Pilsudski has achieved a sweeping victory 
in the Polish general election. The number of his 
parliamentary supporters has been doubled and, 
although he has not obtained the two-thirds majority 
necessary for the revision of the Constitution, he is now 
assured of parliamentary support for all his actions. If 
in one sense the election can be called a farce (the heavy 
reduction of the German vote is a proof of the lengths to 
which the Government was prepared to go in order to 
achieve its ends), it cannot be denied that the result 
makes for a certain stability in the administration of 
the country. Advocates of free speech and universal 
suifrage will hold up their hands in horror; but they 
can console themselves with the reflection that a 
Pilsudski with a Parliament is less dangerous than a 
Pilsudski without one. On the principle that a nation 
has the government it deserves, it must be admitted 
that hitherto the Poles have shown little aptitude for 
parliamentary business, and the present multiplicity of 
parties is a handicap to all progress. Pilsudski, who 
like Mussolini began his political career as a Socialist, 
has shown a marked reluctance to grasp the nettle of 
dictatorship. The mere fact that he is anxious to retain 
the form of parliamentary government must be accepted 
as a proof of his partial belief in it. Hitherto, he has 
been hampered in the carrying out of his reforms by his 
constant bickerings with the Sejm. Now that he is 
assured of a working majority, he will have an oppor- 
tunity of showing whether behind the bluff exterior of 
the popular soldier there lie any of the qualities of the 
constructive statesman. 


* * * 


Two immediate results of the American elections may 
be seen in a non-party move of certain leading Demo- 
crats and a renewed attack on the problem of unem- 
ployment. The almost exact balance of parties in 
Congress has aroused misgiving on the score of impera- 
tive legislation, particularly Supply. Accordingly a 
group of Democrats, connected for the most part with 
big business, have made an offer to the President of 
practical co-operation with the Government. The offer 
has met with strong public support, but it is not 
received with favour among the Western Progressives. 
They suspect every move that looks like collusion 
between the industrial and financial magnates who are 
labelled Republican and Democratic. The gravity of 
the unemployment problem may be judged by the 
renewed energy that Mr. Hoover is putting into the 
organisation of regional committees, which are engaged 
in a national drive to make jobs for as many workless 
men and women as possible. The special effort of New 
York is remarkable in scale, and its vigour is no doubt 
partially accounted for by the recent revelation of 
municipal corruption and the appalling growth of the 
racketeering tyranny throughout the city. Something 
obviously must be done for the good name of New York, 
at the beginning of a winter which, as all authorities 
agree, is likely to be a time of almost unprecedented 
suffering. A New York relief fund of six million dollars 
is being raised by the drastic methods of publicity and 
pressure which America alone understands. 
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Blessed by Mr. Lloyd George, with an apostolic 
fervour reminiscent of pre-war days, the Agricultural 
Land (Utilisation) Bill should have a good chance of 
getting through the House of Commons without 
destructive amendment. It is, on the whole, a well- 
conceived and well-balanced measure. Dr. Addison 
evidently believes that there is a case for encouraging 
large farms and a case for stimulating the extension of 
small holdings and allotments. The first are important 
mainly as means of demonstrating the application of 
scientific methods to agriculture, and of raising the 
standards of cultivation; while the latter are alone 
likely to bring about any substantial increase in the 
supply of home-grown foodstuffs or in the population 
employed on the land. The Bill, of course, does not 
stand by itself; it has to be considered in relation to 
the reform of agricultural marketing and to proposals, 
still to be brought forward, for improving the economic 
position of the cereal farmer. But wheat occupies a 
relatively small place in British agriculture; and there 
is room for far more expansion in market gardening, 
pig and poultry production, fruit-farming and so on, 
than in.the growing of cereal crops. The Bill is to be 
welcomed mainly as the first serious attempt to stimu- 
late production in these more promising fields, and to 
increase the rural population on sound economic lines. 
Progress will not be easy, even when the Bill has 
become an Act; for there are strong forces of rural 
conservatism to be overcome. But we believe there will 
be a real demand, both for the new small holdings and 


for the special allotments for unemployed workers pro- 
posed in the Bill. 


* * _ 


The Consumers’ Council Bill, which has now been 
published in its new form, is substantially unchanged 
from the measure introduced last session. The proposed 
Council is to be an appointed, and not a representative, 
body; and it is to have the necessary expert help for 
making detailed investigations into particular trades. 
Its scope is to extend beyond foodstuffs to other neces- 
sary articles of consumption, including clothing and 
fuel; and the Board of Trade will have power to 
authorise it to inquire into the conditions of production 
and distribution of any articles of common use. The 
Council’s powers are not to go further than the making 
of reports, and it is to be in form an advisory body to 
the Board of Trade. Penal provisions are to come into 
force only if the Board of Trade, having considered its 
recommendations, has failed to get them accepted 
without compulsion by the trade concerned. The Board 
may then make an order fixing maximum prices or 
commissions ; and contravention of any such order will 
be punishable by fine, or, on a second offence, by fine cr 
imprisonment. There will clearly be plenty of oppo- 
sition to the Bill in committee, including an endeavour 
to strike out the penal provisions ; and, even if it passes 
the Commons unscathed, its chances in the House of 
Lords can hardly be good. We doubt whether its 
sponsors really expect it to pass in the present Parlia- 
ment. But it is a measure which would be almost 
useless in a truncated form, and we hope the Govern- 
ment will make clear their intention to withdraw it, if 
it is seriously mauled about in committee, rather than 


waste parliamentary time in a useless fight over its 
remains. 


* * * 


Two industries have been discussing the arrange- 
ments which they ought to make for helping the workers 
displaced by rationalisation. In the case of the ship- 
yards a new company, Shipbuilders’ Society, Ltd., has 


been created to buy up redundant yards and put them 
out of commission; and this, of course, means an 
element of compensation to the owners of the yards 
which are shut down. The shipbuilding Trade Unions 
claim that this compensation should be extended to 
the workers as well; but the employers reply that there 
will be, after the redundant yards have gone, as much 
employment in the aggregate as before, and that 
accordingly there is no title to compensation. This is 
hardly likely to comfort the workers in areas where 
yards are being dismantled, as at Dalmuir. In the 
flour-milling industry, where many redundant mills are 
being closed, the principle of the workers’ claim has 
been accepted, and a compensation fund created, partly 
for maintenance grants to displaced employees, but 
largely for their resettlement in other occupations. A 
pension scheme has also been instituted, under which all 
employees will in future be able to retire on a pension 
provided by contributions from workers and employers 
jointly. Of course, flour-milling is, relatively to ship- 
building, a prosperous industry, with a much smaller 
proportion of workers to capital employed. It can 
therefore far more easily make provision of this sort. 
But that does not make the displaced shipbuilders’ need 
anv the less. Clearly, there is just as good a case for 
compensating workmen who lose their chance of 
employment as shareholders whose property is rendered 
worthless by rationalisation; and this equitable claim 


cannot be dismissed merely on the ground that it cannot 
easily be afforded. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Imperial Con- 
ference is over. The Irish Free State has reaped no 
economic advantage; but nothing except the almost 
unanimous hostility of the British people can cancel 
the enormous economic advantage it holds at present 
in its proximity to Great Britain. That hostility it 
is very unlikely to incur, even though the Conference 
has left unsettled a difference between the two nations 
about a Free State citizen’s right of appeal to the 
Privy Council. The Free State Government wishes to 
abolish the right, and has in fact rendered it nugatory 
by making a Supreme Court decision final through a 
special Act of the Oireachtas, contending that it has 
power to do this because the Irish Free State was given 
Dominion status by the Treaty, and the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926 made it clear that any Dominion wish- 
ing to get rid of Privy Council appeal could do so. The 
privileges of Dominion status are thus declared to over- 
ride the Treaty by which they were created ; and as the 
Treaty is a declaration limited by a document, and 
Dominion status is an elastic and expanding thing, it 
seems impossible to refuse assent. The British Govern- 
ment is not likely to quarrel with the Free State over 
the question, or the Dominions to support it in a 
quarrel. Appeal by a Free State citizen to the Privy 
Council is an invidious action, implicitly reflecting on 
the competence of his own Supreme Court. The 
Primate of the Church of Ireland has put his name to 
a letter protesting against abolition of Privy Council 
appeal, and expressing anxiety for the future. But 
in the toleration and magnanimity of the majority in 
any country lies the security of the minority. They 
can have no other effective protection. The British 
believed this when they marched out of the Free State, 
horse, foot and artillery, after the Treaty; and the 
Irish people, at a time when even the shortest memory 
recollected bitterness, did not betray the trust. The 


forces of the Crown are unlikely to return, except as 
tourists. 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON 
PALESTINE 


4 “HE Government went a long way on Monday— 

perhaps as far as could reasonably be expected 

—to clear up the mess created by the Palestine 
White Paper. They continued, indeed, in form to 
defend this unfortunate document, but they declared 
again, as they have been declaring since the storm first 
broke, that their intentions had been misconceived, and 
that while the White Paper stands, it stands “* as ex- 
plained and amplified to-day.’ The explanations and 
amplifications given by the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies and the Prime Minister make a difference which 
only the most implacable Zionists—and apparently the 
Morning Post—can fail to see. The Morning Post, in 
commenting on Monday’s debate, congratulates the 
Government on sticking to their guns. But in fact the 
Government were doing something quite other than 
this; they were unloading the guns that were trained 
on the Jewish National Home. 

It was inevitable, of course, that some party capital 
should be made out of the White Paper, and we suppose 
it will continue to be made—in the country if not in the 
House of Commons—until the natural anxieties and 
suspicions of the Jews are fully allayed. But it is to be 
hoped that this will not last, for nothing but mischief 
cau come, alike to Palestine and the Mandatory, from 
the belief or the pretence that the Conservatives stand 
for the Jews and Labour for the Arabs. Impartiality 
ani continuity of policy are imperative if the exercise 
of the Mandate is not to become a tragic farce. That 
the present Government, and any Government that may 
succeed them, will adhere to the Mandate there can be 
no question—for a Ministry under Lord Beaverbrook is 
not conceivable. That the present Government will 
carry out their task in a way that will satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Zionists may be lesscertain. But, 
for our own part, we see no reason to doubt that they 
mean to try. The ban—or supposed ban, as Ministers 
like to call it—on Jewish immigration is lifted. It is 
recognised that Jewish enterprise and colonisation are 
of the first importance in Palestine—and Mr. MacDonald 
and Dr. Shiels both paid handsome tribute to what they 
have done. And the Government has decided on an 
immediate development loan of £2,500,000 for the 
carrying out of irrigation, drainage and other schemes, 
which will be guaranteed by Great Britain. This, it is 
estimated, will ensure the settlement on the land of 
some 10,000 families. It will,as Dr. Shiels said, provide 
in the first place for a large body of dispossessed Arabs, 
and any balance will be available for both Jewish and 
Arab settlement. Some heads may be shaken over the 
prospect of the British taxpayer footing this bill, and 
Sir Herbert Samuel, in expressing his doubts about it, 
made alternative suggestions that merit careful consider- 
ation. But, be that as it may, the proposal shows that 
the Government are in earnest in their efforts to deal 
with the problem. Nor, obviously, is it open to criticism 
because it is designed primarily to relieve the Arabs. 
It is a fatal error, as Sir Herbert Samuel again pointed 
out, to suppose either that a Jewish gain must be an 
Arab loss, as the White Paper seemed to imply, or that 
an Arab gain must be a Jewish loss, as some of the 


es 


Zionists think. ‘‘ The more prosperous, the healthier, 
ani better educated the Arabs are, the greater credit it 
will be to the Jewish National Home.”’’ The fault of the 
White Paper, as we argued in these columns, was not 
its emphasis on the need of bettering the lot of the Arab 
fellsheen, but its assumption that this must involve 
repression of the Jews. Were that the truth, the Man- 
date would be a millstone round our neck, and the 
attempt to make a Palestinian nation would be as futile 
as a trip to the moon. 

There are those, of course, who maintain, as they 
always have maintained, that the attempt is a trip to 
the moon, and who find confirmation in the Hope 
Simpson report. Apart from the racial antagonism, 
which is a formidable if not an insuperable difficulty, 
Palestine, they insist, is a poor country and a small 
country. The Jews may have made it a little less poor, 
but they cannot make it bigger, and there is in fact no 
room for new immigrants to settle on the land in such 
numbers as will satisfy the Zionists, or hold out any 
promise of the Jews ever being more than a feeble 
minority of the population. And Sir John Hope Simp- 
son, they point out, has actually made the country 
smaller! For has he not reported that the area of 
cultivable land is far less than had been supposed—6} 
million dunams instead of 10 or 11 millions? He has; 
but that does not settle the question. He may be wrong 
in his estimate, as a great many good judges believe him 
to be. Moreover, the possibilities of improved methods 
of farming, of intensive cultivation, have not yet been 
gauged. We are prepared to agree with Sir Herbert 
Samuel—who cannot be accused either of ignorance of 
the country or of fanciful views—that ‘‘ with proper 
agricultural and industrial development Palestine could, 
in the near future, support a population of 2,000,000, 
and there is no reason to doubt that in a generation or 
so it would support a population possibly of 3,000,000.” 
Nor should Transjordan be forgotten. Transjordan has 
a large cultivable area and it is at present underpopu- 
lated ; the fact that it is a separate Arab State is not a 
reason for treating it as a watertight compartment, 
closed to cultivators who might very gladly come in 
from Palestine. In any case, however vexing the land 
problem may prove, Jewish immigration evidently can 
and will go on, though it may need for the present, as 
it has in the past, to be carefully regulated. 

The difficulty that the Government will have to face 
in the immediate future will be that of regaining the 
confidence of the Jews. We hope that their consulta- 
tions with the representatives of the Zionist movement, 
to which the Prime Minister referred on Monday, will 
have good results. The Zionists, at any rate, if they 
cannot forget the original White Paper, will be wise to 
welcome the ‘ explanations and amplifications,’ and 
not to repudiate the substance for the shadow. As for 
the Arabs, we hope that they too will be satisfied. We 
hear from Jerusalem that Arab circles there felt great 
relief on learning that there was to be ‘* no whittling 
down of the new policy ”’ as a result of the Government’s 
second thoughts on Palestine. But if the speeches of 
the Government spokesmen in the House of Commons 
were anything but monstrous humbug, there surely is 
to be a whittling down of the new policy—or, at least, 
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of what almost the whole world (including the Arabs) 
thought was the new policy. In so far as the new policy 
means more active efforts for the welfare of the Arab 
fellaheen, it is good—and it stands. In so far as it 
meant the repression of the Jews, it is dropped, we are 
happy to think. If the Arabs are equally happy about 
that, then the chances of peace and progress in Pales- 
tine will indeed be rosy. 


PROGRESS AT THE ROUND 
TABLE 


HE Round Table Conference has passed its difficult 
T first stage amid circumstances of no little en- 
couragement. So marked, indeed, has been the 
apparent progress made during the opening debates that 
there may already be a danger of undue optimism in the 
outlook. The general goodwill is undeniable, and so is the 
evidence of a common effort towards the achievement of 
results. But it would be as well to bear in mind that in their 
vastly interesting first speeches the Princes and British- 
Indian delegates have been blowing off steam. The main 
problems have not as yet been approached; they are only 
now being defined, and the Conference has a long way to go 
before we shall be able to say that the outline of a constitu- 
tional settlement is coming into view. But one great initial 
question has already to all intents and purposes been 
answered. On the British side there has been the keenest 
anxiety to learn whether, on coming to the Round Table, 
the various sections of the British-Indian delegation, with 
the Princes or without them, would be in a position to state 
a unified Indian demand on any of the fundamental issues. 
The first week of the Conference has removed all doubt on 
that score. 

An unmistakable indication of the shaping of the demand 
came in the speeches at the formal opening. These sounded 
the note of equal status within the British Commonwealth, 
and at the second session the spokesmen of the Princes was 
as definite as Sir Tej] Bahadur Sapru himself. ‘‘ The desire 
for Dominion status,’’ said the Maharaja of Bikaner, in a 
speech that will probably stand as one of decisive import- 
ance, ‘is the dominant force among all thinking Indians 
to-day.’’ Since the Moslem speakers—whether conservative 
like Sir Muhammad Shafi, or radical like Mr. Jinnah—have 
expressed themselves in exactly similar terms, it must be 
taken for granted that the attainment of Dominion status, 
with as little delay as possible, stands for the common 
denominator of all the Indian groups—some less important 
Princes, perhaps, being the only serious exceptions. In the 
course of a speech which in certain passages was emphatic 
and designedly provocative—a statement of the older Tory 
Imperialism such as the Conference could hardly escape— 
Lord Peel quoted a remark made in January last by the 
Viceroy in an address to the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
“ The assertion of a goal,’’ said Lord Irwin, “‘ however pre- 
cise its terms, is of necessity a different thing from the goal’s 
attainment.’? Certainly, and obviously; but there can be 
no denying that the unanimity with which the mind of India 
on Dominion status has been expressed at the Round Table 
is a very important new fact for the British Government 
to recognise and deliberate upon. 

After the central principle of equal status in the Empire 
comes the great constitutional question of a unitary govern- 
ment or a federation for the new India. The outstanding 
surprise of the Conference so far has been the virtually un- 
equivocal acceptance of the idea of a federal India by the 
leading spokesmen of one group after another, beginning 
with the Princes. The Simon Commission, it will be remem- 


bered, when adumbrating the case for an All-India 
Federation, assumed inevitable objections from the Princes 
and therefore was driven to conclude that Federation must 
be treated as a more or less remote ideal. In the Simla 
dispatch, which even Lord Peel referred to as in this 
respect already out of date, the Government of India 
showed itself even more convinced that the hostility of 
the Princes was to be counted upon. But the Princes are 
for it. The Maharaja of Bikaner announced that the Indian 
States were prepared to take their part in the development 
of the new India, realising that ‘* an All-India Federation 
was likely to prove the only satisfactory solution of India’s 
problems.’’? The Maharaja of Patiala, speaking for the Sikhs 
as Bikaner for the Rajputs, made a similar declaration. And 
Lord Peel, adding the voice of British Conservatism to that 
of the Indian political leaders, both Hindu and Moslem, ex- 
pressed the view that the setting up of a unitary form of 
government was hardly to be conceived of as possible. All 
this, it need not be said, indicates a rapid solidifying of 
opinion which in advance of the Round Table Conference 
could not have been imagined. A bitter and prolonged 
conflict between the two schools seemed to be one of the few 
developments that could not be avoided. The signs to-day 
are in the opposite direction. 

In its next ensuing stage the Conference must be employed 
in coming to grips with the practical problems—which 
means, of course, the enormous difficulties—of a Federal 
India. The Princes undoubtedly see in this solution an 
enhanced position for the Indian States, as well as the begin- 
ning of an organic relationship with a self-governing British 
India. They see in it, also, the working out of an assured 
future for themselves, since, as the Maharaja of Patiala 
explained, their co-operation would be based upon the con- 
firmation of their treaty rights, and a form of autonomy no 
less complete than that which would ea hypothesi be 
assured to the Indian provinces. After Lord Peel’s speech 
there would appear to be little room for doubt as to what 
will emerge as constitutional orthodoxy, while presumably 
we should be justified in assuming, not only general under- 
standing between the British parties on the principle, but 
a more or less definite plan of co-operation upon the 
programme between the Labour and Liberal groups. There 
is one other matter upon which, in conclusion, a word may 
usefully be said. The Prime Minister and his colleagues 
have been criticised, in some quarters severely, for their 
failure to give the Conference a positive lead. The work of 
the initial stage has served to emphasise the fact that this 
is an Indian Round Table, designed first of all to produce 
an expression of the Indian public mind. 


THE ATTACK ON WAGES 
|": wages question has suddenly taken on a new and 


menacing aspect. For some time the colliery owners 

have been threatening the miners with serious reduc- 
tions if they persist in enforcing their right to a shorter 
working day. And now the railway companies, which have 
been during the past decade almost free from industrial 
disputes, have entered the lists with a series of demands 
estimated to mean a reduction of no less than £11,000,000 
in their wages bill at a single blow. 

It is, of course, impossible to take this demand seriously 
as it stands. The railway companies have obviously asked 
for far more than they have any expectation of getting. 
Indeed, they seem to have thought of every conceivable 
method of lowering wages or worsening conditions, and then 
put them all forward, not as alternatives, but as parts of a 
single comprehensive claim. The object of this strategy, one 
can only suppose, must be to impress the railwaymen and the 
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tribunal before which the case will have to be fought out 
with the idea that they mean business, and at the same time 
to provide themselves with plenty of points to give away, 
and yet keep as much as they have the smallest chance of 
securing. On ordinary occasions, this policy of asking for too 
much is bad strategy ; but the railway companies probably 
feel that the circumstances are exceptional, and call for a 
startling ultimatum. Whatever their motives, they have 
beyond doubt startled both the railwaymen and the general 
public. 

A reduction of £11,000,000 in the wages bill of the railways 
would mean a fall of about ten per cent. in the whole sum 
paid as wages and salaries. In wages alone, the fall would 
be even greater ; for the wage staff would lose most under the 
scheme proposed. The railway companies argue that 
economies on this scale are made necessary by the actual and 
expected fall in their traffic receipts, and that nothing less 
will enable them to pay dividends that will maintain the 
value of their stocks, and at the same time to make proper 
provision for depreciation and reserves. They point to the 
fact that railway wages have, on the average, more than 
doubled since pre-war days, whereas over industry as a 
whole the rise is certainly not above seventy per cent. The 
time has come, they argue, to scale down wages in the 
sheltered trades to the level of the unsheltered; but it is 
not clear that, even if this were done, they would propose to 
reduce their charges to any appreciable extent. The primary 
object is rather to make the railways more remunerative to 
their shareholders than to bring down charges to the trader 
or the passenger. 

The railwaymen have a retort to this case. They point out 
that their wages are already regulated, subject to certain 
minima agreed upon after the strike of 1919, by a cost-of- 
living scale; so that they have already suffered large reduc- 
tions as the price-level has come down. They repudiate, 
moreover, the comparison with pre-war rates, urging with 
truth that they were before the war demonstrably underpaid 
in relation to the wages prevailing in other industries, and 
that, judged by an absolute standard, they are not highly 
paid even now. The companies can hardly deny the force of 
these arguments; but they plead necessity. Wages, they 
say, must come down sharply, or the railways cannot be 
carried on at a profit. They are realists, they assert, and 
they cannot afford to be sentimental, even about so highly 
valued a concession of the post-war settlement as the 
guaranteed week. Wages must depend on ability to pay; 
and accordingly the entire settlement of 1919 must be thrown 
ruthlessly into the melting pot. 

Now, it is impossible to doubt that the case here on trial 
raises far wider issues than are directly involved. For 
plenty of other industries could make a case not differing 
very greatly from that of the railway companies; and, if 
the argument is frankly stated, it will be found to be based 
on the contention that the British wage level in general is too 
high, in relation to competitive conditions in the rest of the 
world, and that at least in part the remedy for our economic 
distresses lies in a substantial reduction in the national wages 
bill. There are, doubtless, special arguments which apply 
to the railways alone; but it would have been impossible to 
found on them alone a claim of the sort advanced by the 
companies. 

We discussed a fortnight ago the general contention that 
wages in this country must be reduced, and argued that 
hopes of a trade revival based upon this policy were doomed 
to disappointment. In the case now before us, it is very 
doubtful if even a large worsening of the railwaymen’s condi- 
tions would do anything appreciable to lower transportation 
charges, and thereby to stimulate trade revival. And if the 
policy were applied not to the railwaymen alone, but also 


me 


in other industries which are watching eagerly to see what 
comes of the railway claim, it is certain that the effect would 
be, not to revive prosperity, but to intensify depression. We 
simply cannot afford to throw away the home market in a 
desperate and reprisal-provoking attempt to recapture 
foreign trade by cutting down our standard of life. 

In saying this, we are not suggesting that railway condi- 
tions are sacrosanct. There may be grounds, temporarily, 
for moderate reductions, in order to help in tiding over a 
difficult time. But there is certainly no ground for tearing 
up the settlement of 1919 by the roots, or for reducing the 
railways again to the status of a sweated industry. It is to 
be hoped that when, in due course, the case has been argued 
out, the National Railway Wages Board, before which it is 
bound to come, will keep a cool head, and will not allow 
itself to be either swept away by panic or influenced by a 
false theory that low wages breed additional employment. 

The railways have at any rate the safeguard of a wage 
tribunal, established by Act of Parliament and with a record 
of successful service behind it. In the coal mines the situa- 
tion is far more menacing. There, wages are already as low 
as any reasonable person can think permissible ; and there is 
still no tribunal in being to which the colliery owners’ claim 
for further reductions can be submitted. The owners have 
refused to collaborate in setting up the tribunal authorised 
by the Coal Mines Act; and the organisations representing 
the general body of employers in other industries have 
followed this lead, and also refused to submit nominations. 
Mr. Shinwell has shown his determination, even so, to create 
some sort of Wages Board ; but clearly it cannot have much 
chance of commanding general consent. A serious flaw in 
the Act, to which we drew attention again and again during 
its passage through Parliament, threatens to wreck the entire 
settlement. The colliery owners have taken what the law 
gives them in power to control output and prices ; but they 
refuse to implement the reciprocal concessions for which 
these favours were the quid pro quo. Nor, without fresh 
legislation, which would not easily pass the Commons and 
would certainly not pass the Lords, have the Government 
any ready means of bringing them to heel. 

If the railway question stood alone, we should feel a fair 
confidence that it would be somehow settled without disaster. 
In the case of the mines, it is impossible to feel any confi- 
dence at all. And, with both disputes coming to a head in an 
atmosphere of intense trade depression and business pessi- 
mism, with many employers in the mood for an attack on 
wages as the readiest way of seeking temporary relief from 
their troubles, it is difficult to avoid the fear of widespread 
and devastating industrial conflict. If an attack does come, 
the Trade Unions, weakened though they have been by the 
long slump, are certain to put up a determined fight. Even 
if the employers were able to emerge victorious, such a 
struggle would have done probably irreparable harm to 
them, as well as to the Unions. The Government have little 
power in the matter. It is for the employers to decide 
whether they believe that a protracted struggle with the 
Trade Unions can really help them, or indeed produce any 
result save disaster for the country as a whole. 


SUGAR AND BRITISH COLONIES 


HE price of unrefined crystallised cane sugar landed 
in London to-day is £6 5s. a ton—%d. a pound. 
There is a Customs duty on it of £8 2s. 8d.—{d. 4 


pound—30 per cent. more than the value. When it has 


been refined, and some of its food value eliminated, it is 
offered wholesale at 24d. a lb., and you can buy it at your 
grocer’s for 2}d. a lb. Without the duty the retail price 
would be 1}d. per Ib. Even at this ridiculous cheapness 
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there is more sugar offered than our consumers want. The 
world’s production of sugar exceeds its consumption by 
more than a million lbs. a year, and there is a large standing 
surplus. Not even Lord Passfield’s charwoman can be 
going short of sugar. The consumption per head of our 
population is 101 lbs. per year—more than } lb. a day. 
I should be sorry to have to consume such a ration myself. 

No sugar factory in the world can put raw sugar in 
London at £6 5s. a ton, which means less than £5 at 
the factory. That is less than the manufacturing costs 
alone under the cheapest conditions, and a good deal less 
than those costs in British beet sugar factories. If the 
factories and their backers did not finance the loss, less than 
nothing would be left for the growers of cane or beet. 

As to British sugar production, all that need here be 
said is that for the last season’s crop our principal group of 
factories paid farmers an average of £2 11s. 3d. per ton for 
beet, and took about seven tons of beet to produce each ton 
of sugar with its molasses—the raw material for each ton 
of sugar thus costing £17 18s. 9d. Manufacturing and 
overhead costs bring the cost up to about £25 10s. a ton. 
The wholesale price for this sugar (including duty) is £19 5s. 
aton. Our factories cover the deficit by getting a subsidy 
of £13 a ton on their sugar, £2 for molasses, and a rebate 
of £3 10s. on the Excise duty—total fiscal subvention 
£18 10s. a ton. The open market price of similar refined 
sugar, before paying duty, is £7 15s. a ton. The direct 
subsidy will be reduced by £7 10s. for the 1931 crop. The 
factories will have difficulty in’paying farmers £2 a ton for 
beet, which the Cambridge School of Agriculture says is the 
minimum possible cost, without profit. British beet sugar 
growing cannot pay on any reasonable economic basis, because 
our farmers have not succeeded in growing more than an 
average of nine tons of beet an acre. The Central European 
average is 14 to 15 tons. The yields per acre of sugar cane 
are double as much, and with high cultivation up to 50 
or 60 tons. 

The intense depression of price in the open market, ringed 
round with precipitous tariff walls, is due principally to two 
orders of cause—(1) heavily capitalised mass-over-production 
to snatch a profit and to dominate markets, and (2) dumping 
—also promoted within the producing countries by organised 
financial interests. Of the first order Cuba affords the most 
active and typical illustration. During the war American 
sugar finance conceived, and in its press declared, the design 
of taking advantage of the paralysis of European beet 
production to invade, command and permanently dominate 
the sugar trade not only of America but of Europe (inci- 
dentally knocking out the British West Indies). It 
centralised the existent Cuban farm industry around district 
factories, thus commanding the agriculture of the local 
Colonos. It obtained vast concessions of virgin forest land 
which it devastated and converted into oceans of cane- 
prairie cultivated largely by West Indian and Haitian 
labour. It invaded Santo Domingo and other accessible 
areas on the same lines in a less degree. It increased Cuban 
production to over five million tons—nearly one-fifth of the 
world’s total production of sugar. But European beet 
sugar production resuscitated itself—under tariff protection ; 
and its Governments pursued the policy of subsidising the 
industry to the astonishing lengths which now enable it to 
compete with Cuba in dumping. All Continental countries 
now dump sugar at less than half its cost price into the 
outer markets. Czechoslovakia, Poland and Germany are 
the largest operators. Russia will be coming in again this 
year. Even Italy ambitiously takes a hand. Australia 
and Natal have joined in. 

The Czechoslovakian dumping system may be briefly 
Summarised as a type. (The German and Polish are more 


elaborate, but operate on similar lines.) The best Czecho- 
slovakian factories cannot produce sugar at a less cost than 
£20 a ton. (Germany produces somewhat cheaper.) An 
internal “ consumption tax” of £11 8s. a ton is levied. 
The protective import duty is £20 18s. 4d. The price of 
sugar to the local consumer is 6}d. a lb. Czechoslovakia is 
now producing 1,050,000 tons a year, and exporting 600,000 
tons to be dumped at a loss of about £13 10s. a ton, 
taking the lowest cost of production; the loss of £4,000,000 
odd being financed out of the above-mentioned taxes and 
the exorbitant price paid by the local consumer. Germany 
will this year export 25 per cent. of her crop (i.e. about 
500,000 tons) at less than half cost price, financed by 
analogous methods, Poland about the same, and so on. 

Cuban factories having for some time past been paying 
little or nothing for their cane beyond the cost of cutting 
and transport, the island has been suffering an acute economic 
crisis. Last January, when I was there, unemployment was 
rife and a policy of compulsory food production was being 
imposed on the farmers. A continuance of these con- 
ditions has lately produced revolutionary agitation through- 
out the island, aimed at the politicians who are accused of 
having sold the country to the Americans. American 
interests will doubtless take care that this movement is 
kept well in check. American finance, growing tired of 
losing millions without realising the aim of its spirited policy, 
has taken the local sugar situation in hand, has limited the 
export to the United States so as to ensure that the American 
tariff preference is not lost by unrestrained competition, and 
proposes to take 1,500,000 tons of sugar into reserve from 
the market. This withdrawal might in normal circumstances 
have balanced the normal over-production; but the 
European beet crop this year has been about 20 per cent. 
over normal, so that it seems unlikely that the world-market 
situation will be appreciably relieved. 

British Colonial producers have the protection of a tariff 
preference of £3 15s. a ton; and with this protection about 
a quarter or perhaps one-third of British Colonial production 
can just pay its way. In a Free-Trade world the whole 
West Indian and Mauritius industry would do very well, 
for its costs of production are less than that of two-thirds 
of the world’s sugar output. These colonies are, in fact, 
suffering heavily and their whole future is threatened. 
Trinidad, Jamaica and Mauritius, having available public 
funds, are keeping their factories and population employed 
by loans and subsidies. British Guiana, Barbados, Antigua 
and St. Kitts have had no money available for this purpose. 
Barbados, having lost about £1 a ton all round on this 
year’s crop, is considering an organised scheme for assistance 
to carry on through the next crop. Employment and wages 
have been severely reduced. Conditions in this respect are 
still worse in British Guiana. Without the tariff preference 
the whole industry would quickly collapse. Even with it, 
unless the price of sugar is raised by an unexpected con- 
cordat between the producers of other countries to limit 
over-production and dumping, the greater part of the 
industry cannot long survive. No Colonial Government can 
afford to finance it much longer. 

Here, then, is a very important British industry, upon 
which some of our principal ancient colonies practically 
entirely depend (and which maintains corresponding British 
exports and employment), being slaughtered by foreign 
mass-over-production and deliberate dumping. Within the 
last three years the price of sugar has fallen by £7 a ton, 
which, on our consumption of 2,000,000 tons a year, means 
a yearly bonus at the rate of £14,000,000 to our population. 
The West Indian Sugar Commission recommended that this 
industry should be safeguarded by establishing an import 
board to buy Colonial sugar at a living and economic price 
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(say, £14 a ton—1}d. a pound) and supplying the balance 
needed by purchase at whatever rubbish price the bankrupt 
stocks of the rest of the world might be offered. Even since 
that recommendation was made our consumers have gained 
at the rate of £4,000,000 a year by the further fall of £2 a 
ton in price—much more than would have been the cost of 
adopting our recommendation. Our Government has taken 
the view that it is not worth while for us to do our duty by 
these communities by such intervention, but that, as they 
have no alternative industries to finance their own unemploy- 
ment, the Imperial Exchequer would take the burden of 
unemployment relief.* Correspondence on the subject has 
just been presented to Parliament, and a supplementary 
estimate making provision for a first instalment of this 
assistance. Meanwhile the industry is being steadily under- 
mined and distress is increasing. 

The sugar trade is the simplest trade in the world—far 
simpler than the wheat trade—for the application of the 
principle of such purchasing boards; for there is practically 
only one buyer in this country—the Associated Refineries. 
Would this not be a suitable sphere in which to make the 
experiment of some kind of a stand against the increasing 
disorganisation to which all our industries are exposed from 
anarchic production in trade? Or must we, with regard to 
our Government, quote Mr. Belloc : 


This learned fish has not sufficient brains 
To get into the water when it rains——? 


OLIVIER. 


IN DEFENCE OF SILLY PEOPLE 
M R. H. G. WELLS, in the course of an exposition of 


his creed in the Sunday Express, reiterates his 

faith in *‘ the master being, Man,’’ and in the 
necessity of devoting whatever gifts we possess to his good. 
He makes it clear, however, that by Man he does not mean 
men, or, at least, the men of to-day—the Toms, Dicks and 
Harrys who at present populate the earth from China to 
Peru. ‘* I do not believe,’’ he declares, ‘* in the surrender 
of one jot or tittle of one’s intelligence and will to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, or to the will of 
the majority, or any such nonsense; I am not that sort of 
democrat. The world and its future is not for feeble folk 
any more than it is for selfish folk. It is not for the 
multitude, but for the best. The best of to-day will be the 
commonplace of to-morrow.’’ And he goes on to say : * If 
I am something of a social leveller, it is not because I want 
to give silly people a good time, but because I want to make 
opportunity universal, and not leave out one single being 
who is worth while.”’ 

There is much in this statement that is reasonable enough. 
Every one who has given five minutes’ thought to the 
subject, for instance, will agree that the will of the majority 
in itself has no more claim on our respect than the will of the 
minority. That ‘ the will of the majority must prevail ”’ 
is a useful working formula in democratic politics, and it is 
a formula which enables sharply-divided societies to live in 
a state of civil peace instead of wasting their energies in 
civil war. Hence the formula is a good one, even if the 
will of the majority is sometimes bad. At the same time, the 
will of the majority, if it became a will to tyrannise over the 
minority, would produce as odious a tyranny as any other 
dictatorship. If the majority in a Protestant country de- 
cided to suppress the Catholic religion, no democrat would 
regard such a decision with anything but loathing; and, 
if a working-class majority resolved that the professional 
classes must live on inferior food and send their children to 
inferior schools, it would win little respect in the 
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histories. One has only to consider a few hypothetical cases 
of this kind in order to realise that the will of the majority 
is tolerable only so long as the majority remembers that it 
has its duties as well as its rights. The voice of the people 
is so far from being the voice of God that at a crisis in the 
world’s history it could think of nothing better to call for 
than the release of Barabbas. Yet, somehow, the formula 
that commends it works—in the countries that are fit to 
work it. 

When, however, Mr. Wells comes to the happiness of the 
majority, and its future, he is on more disputable ground. 
If one had supreme power, it is difficult to think of anything 
better at which one could aim than the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Some of the Golden Ages of the past 
are ages which abounded in great poets, painters, sculptors 
and orators, but others are ages in which human beings as a 
whole seem to have been happier, or less miserable (if you 
prefer to put it that way) than in other centuries. The 
medievalist idealises a Merrie England in which, rightly 
or wrongly, he believes cheerfulness was more universal 
than it is in our industrial towns to-day. Wordsworth 
hailed the French Revolution with rapture because he 
believed that it was a prelude to “‘ joy in widest commonalty 
spread.”? Those who praise Free Trade praise it not least 
because by its coming thousands of “ feeble folk ’’ and 
** silly people ’? were made more comfortable and were 
spared the miseries of semi-starvation. A statesman who, 
during a food shortage, told his fellow-countrymen that he 
had no time to attend to the wants of silly people because he 
was devoting all his talents to the good of the master being, 
Man, would go down to history as a monster. 

To compare Mr. Wells’s position with that of such a 
statesman would be a libellous travesty. But I am not sure 
that Mr. Wells’s position can be defended with much better 
reasons. There is nothing more dangerous in politics than to 
pay too much attention to the imaginary master being, Man, 
at the expense of silly people who are actually alive. It is 
possible to look after the interests of the silly people and at 
the same time to work for the good of posterity, and 
obviously all wise statesmanship must do both. But the 
ordinary statesman would work for the good of posterity 
even if he thought that it would consist of men and women 
no better than ourselves. Where Mr. Wells differs from most 
statesmen is that he appears to be more enthusiastic about 
posterity than about his contemporaries, because he believes 
that posterity will be a greater and nobler race of men and 
women. Everybody hopes that it may be, but it is a thing 
that we cannot take for granted. The world has made 


progress in many respects since the Great Flood, and even — 


since the days of the Greeks ; but we cannot say for certain 
that the proportion of silly people has become noticeably 
smaller. I have seen it stated on the authority of men of 
science that the human brain to-day is not demonstrably 
superior to the brain of men whom we look back on as 
primitive savages. I cannot help believing, in spite of much 
evidence to the contrary, that the collective intelligence of 
the human race has improved, but I am also prepared to 
believe that the ordinary intellect in the Athens of Pericles 
was at least equal to the ordinary intellect in London in 
the twentieth century. If this is so, it seems clear that the 
master being, Man, in his particular manifestations, changes 
but slowly, and is no more worthy of our devotion or service 
than the silly people of to-day. In fact, the master being, 
Man, is the silly (and the wise) people of to-day—or he is 
nothing. 

Mr. Wells, of course, makes a distinction between giving 
silly people a good time and giving everybody an ‘* oppor- 
tunity.”’ But what does giving everybody an opportunity 
mean except giving the majority an opportunity to have 4 
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good time? Some will take advantage of the opportunity to 
become learned in the arts and sciences, but even most of 
these will devote a great part of their energies to having a 
good time or to giving their families a good time—to 
living in more comfortable houses, eating better food, wear- 
ing better clothes, and all kinds of material comforts and 
pleasures. Silliness is as prevalent in the world of art and 
science as anywhere else. It is not cured by the reading of 
poetry. It does not vanish when one is an expert in the 
higher mathematics. I am sure that Mr. Wells would agree 
that many philosophers and statesmen are silly. If this is 
so, how can we expect miraculous intelligence in ordinary 
human beings—even in the human beings of to-morrow? 
Education has in the past done much for men and women, 
but how far can it be said to have eradicated what Mr. Wells 
would regard as silliness? Some of the most highly educated 
men and women in the world talk and behave quite as sillily 
as agricultural labourers. 

For this reason, I hold that the social reformer and 
idealist will have to come to terms with the silly people, and 
that he ought to make it one of his chief objects to see 
that they have a reasonably good time. He cannot be 
equally sure of benefiting them in any other way. It is 
better that a poor man should be a philosopher than that he 
should have a chicken in his pot, but one can be more certain 
of doing him good by giving him a chicken in his pot than 
by giving him a training in philosophy. A good time, 
it may be said, is something more than a sufficiency of 
food, clothes and shelter ; but there is much to be said even 
for a good time that includes a little luxury. Naturally, one 
would not like to see everybody, whether silly or wise, having 
too much of a good time. But that is only because too much 
of a good time ceases to be a good time. And, apart from 
that, one likes to see other people living wisely and with 
something more serious to think about than eating and drink- 
ing and gala nights in the Riviera hotels. The State can 
play its part in giving men and women an opportunity to 
enjoy wider interests than these; but, before any of them, it 
seems to me, it must put comfortable food, clothes and 
shelter—in other words, the first ingredients of a good time. 

The truth is, if a social levelling resulted only in 
everybody’s having a good time, that alone would be an 
abundant justification for it. The religious teachers and 
philosophers would come afterwards and point out that 
in order to go on having a good time it was necessary to 
think about other things than having a good time. But the 
statesman would have done good work, as the doctor has 
done good work when he has cured a disease, or the lifeboat- 
man when he has rescued a shipwrecked crew. The doctor 
does not hesitate to save the life of a patient till he has 
been assured that his patient is a being who is “‘ worth 
while *? and not a silly person. The lifeboatmen do 
not abandon a sinking passenger-ship on the ground that 
the passengers are mainly silly people who would merely go 
and have a good time if they were rescued. It does not 
matter twopence whether people are silly or not. We are all 
silly by some standard, but, whether we are silly or wise, 
we prefer being alive to being dead ; we prefer being well-fed 
to starving ; we hate being cold or wet or unable to afford a 
holiday, and we hate these things for our families as well as 
for ourselves. Even if we are saints or philosophers, these 
are still among our profoundest miseries; and we prefer a 
civilisation that would release us from them even to a 
civilisation that would concentrate on producing “‘ the best ”’ 
men and women. Besides, who knows who are “‘ the best ”’ ? 
Is it certain that the matter will have been decided even 
after another million years? My own impression is that, 
unless a miracle happens, the world will, for as long as we 
can foresee, be populated by a multitude largely consisting 


of silly people. I confess I infinitely prefer these silly people 
to the master being, Man, whom I have never met. That 
may be because I happen to be one of them. In any case, 
I wish them a better and better time as time goes on, and, 
if the master being, Man, ever appears among them, I 
sincerely hope that he will have a good time, too. 7. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE PROBLEM OF EAST AFRICA 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to comment on a sentence I read in 
your issue of November 15th on the problem of East Africa, 
viz., that ‘‘ it is sheer humbug to pretend that all the present 
policies of the white settlers in Kenya are designed to promote 
the welfare of the natives equally with their own.”’ 

I do not of course know quite what was in the mind of 
the writer when he referred to the settlers’ ‘ present 
policies.”” If, however, he was referring to the attitude of 
the settlers towards the future constitution of that country 
I beg to differ from him. It is the firm belief of the colonists 
of Kenya that white settlement is undeniably for the good of 
that country as a whole—as much for the native as for the 
settler, and also for the benefit of our own people in this 
country by the increased trade which settlement must mean. 

The Hilton Young Report states that: 

In the highlands of Kenya the native population is totally 
insufficient and unfitted to develop the country. ... If the whole 
country were to be handed over to a policy of native production 
alone under the guidance of European administration it would have 
to be constituted an economic sanctuary so as to prevent the 
economic needs of the outside world from forcing some other form 
of development upon it. 

Again: 

White settlement provides a stimulus and example which may 
in the long run promote and hasten the progress of the natives. 
General Smuts says: 

A large European community settled on the healthy highlands 
in the heart of Africa and forming not only a new centre but a fresh 
support and stimulus for Western civilisation throughout vast 
surrounding areas may well revolutionise the whole outlook for the 
future. It may give an opening for strengthening our civilisation 
and reclaiming Africa from barbarism such as has never been dreamt 
of before. 


The colonists of East Africa stand for a vigorous policy of 
white settlement combined with reserves of sufficient land for 
all present and future needs of the natives. Lord Lugard 
says that ‘‘ Material development is accompanied by educa- 
tion and progress.’’ White settlement has brought and will 
more and more bring material development to the country 
as a whole. But before the encouragement of this policy of 
settlement is possible the colonists maintain that they must 
have an assurance that the Government of the country is 
going to remain in the hands of their own race, for they 
believe with Lord Lugard ‘‘ that under no other rule—be it 
of his own uncontrolled potentates or of aliens—does the 
African enjoy such a measure of freedom and of impartial 
justice, or a more sympathetic treatment.”’ 

It is because of the constant change of policy that has 
been put forward by successive Governments in this country 
that the settlers have pressed for a further voice in the 
government of their own colony, as this would seem to offer 
the only hope of securing that continuity that Lord Lugard 
says is as essential to African policy as faith is to Christianity. 

Fisher’s Hill, Woking, Yours, etc., 

November 17th. ELEANOR COLE. 


[Lady Eleanor Cole’s quotations from the Young Report 
and from General Smuts are arguments for white settlement. 
That is not the same thing as the political domination which 
the white settlers demand for themselves, and which is not 
designed, in our opinion, to promote the welfare of the 
natives equally with their own. Nor do Lord Lugard’s words 
imply support of this policy. He wants—as, of course, we 
want—the natives to be ruled by Great Britain. But rule by 
Great Britain is not synonymous with rule by the British 
colonists in Kenya.—Ep., N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Str,—A Joint Select Committee of Parliament is shortly to 
be appointed to examine certain proposed constitutional 
changes in East Africa, so that once more our country will 
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have before it the matters that were thrashed out in the first 
Reform Parliament a century ago. Then, Lord Stanley’s 
resolutions ordained that in the Dependencies inhabited by 
Europeans of a higher and Africans of a lower cultural level, 
the policy to be followed was that of equal status of all before 
the law, together with a high franchise qualification. 
Wherever this policy has been adhered to, as in Jamaica, its 
results have been completely satisfactory. The White Paper 
published last June directs that this same policy is to be 
carried out in East Africa. And just as in Jamaica a hundred 
years ago the planters tried to prevent their African slaves 
from being granted equal rights with themselves, so now the 
white settlers in Kenya are conducting an ardent propaganda 
to prevent the application of the traditional British policy. 

For these reasons it is of supreme importance that the 
British electorate, on whom the responsibility lies, should 
have the relevant facts fairly stated to it. With that purpose 
in view the B.B.C. arranged for a series of lectures to be 
given, and published an explanatory pamphlet by Major 
Walter Elliot, M.P., called, with unfortunate tendentious- 
ness, ‘‘ Africa, the Dark Continent.’’ This pamphlet contains 
several serious mistakes of fact; its illustrations give a mis- 
leading picture of life as lived by modern Africans; and the 
list of authorities contains the name of one only of the many 
books that deal with the problems that have arisen from the 
presence in South and East Africa of the powerful forces of 
modern industry. The pamphlet as a whole is based on the 
false central thesis that ‘‘ an African should be an African 
and a European a European,”’ while in the description of 
Mr. Vischer’s talk it is asserted that ‘‘ there is a fundamental 
difference of mentality between Africans and Europeans.” 

It is our experience that this last statement is quite untrue. 
All the evidence we are aware of supports the view that 
Africans and Europeans have the same natures and are of 
the same average intelligence. On reading the pamphlet, 
Sir James Rose Innes, once a Cabinet Minister under Rhodes, 
and later Chief Justice of South Africa, wrote: ‘*‘ Such a 
picture is misleading and dangerous. If people are led to 
believe that all Africans are picturesque but troublesome 
savages, the plea for equal rights will leave them cold. And 
the bibliography is very one-sided.” 

We agree that tribal institutions should be protected, so 
long as the tribes desire their continuance. But in the sphere 
of modern industry, which for many millions of Africans is as 
important as it is to us, these institutions neither do operate 
nor can be made to do so. What above all we would urge 
upon our fellow-citizens is that Major Elliot’s policy of 
differentiation, called in South Africa ‘‘ segregation,” is 
responsible for most of the conflict of interests and unrest 
that have arisen wherever it has been applied. Among 
examples of its consequences are the facts that the African 
infant mortality rate in Johannesburg is over 500 per 
thousand; the African death rate in Nairobi is three times as 
high as that of Europeans, and the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia spends on the education of 540 European children 
more than twice as much as it spends on the education of 
180,000 African children. 

It is in such spheres that all experience has proved that the 
traditional British policy of equal opportunities and equal 
justice alone ensures good inter-race relationships. We feel 
it would be a tragedy if through ignorance, or in consequence 
of misrepresentation by partisan propaganda, the British 
electorate were led to believe that there can be any other 
solution of the East African problem.—Yours, etc., 

M. Crirton Roserts. W. H. C. Matron. 

Wrnirrep Ho.tsy. OLIVIER. 

J. F. Horrasin. V.S. S. Sasrr. 

Lucy Jounstone Scott. GEORGIANA MarGaret SOLOMON. 

NorMAN Leys. G. L. STeer. 


F. S. Livre Noste. JostaH WEDGWOOD. 
1 Featherstone Buildings, W.C.1. 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of THe New SraresMan. 


Smr,—Much of the criticism which is now being so freely 
directed from so many sides against the Government is mani- 
festly and utterly unfair. It fails to take note of the essential 
factor of the whole situation. This factor is that not only 
has the Government no majority in the House of Commons 
or in the country, but that those in the House who have 
allowed it to exist so far—the Liberal Party—have been so 
capricious in their support, at one moment supporting them 
and calling for greater effort on their part, as in the un- 
employment proposals, at the next threatening them with 
extinction. This attitude was well illustrated last session in 
the extraordinary vacillations of the Liberal Party over the 
Coal Bill. It is now being illustrated, in a way that must 


shock all Progressives, in the extraordinary and factious 
opposition to the Education Bill, of all Bills. No Government 
on earth could do very much under these very precarious con- 
ditions. It speaks volumes to its credit that the Labour 
Government has done so much and promises, if permitted, to 
do so much more. ; 

But let Liberals be fully aware of what they are doing. If 
they turn this Government out they bid good-bye to Free 
Trade, to any chance for five years of tackling the land 
monopoly, to all educational progress, and to all hope of a 
settlement in India. Too late to wring their hands when the 
mischief is done. True, it will also probably be the end of the 
Liberal Party. But that will be poor consolation for such 
Socialists as myself and millions more who care infinitely 
more for progress, and the things for which Socialists and 
Liberals alike stand, or were up to this moment commonly 
supposed to stand, than for any party label. Is it too late to 
hope that wiser counsels may yet prevail in the Liberal 
Party? The Radicals are beginning to stir, and may yet save 
the situation.—Yours, etc., 


Silkstone Vicarage, Barnsley. Wa ter B. GranHam. 


FRANCE AND HER BLACK TROOPS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your Paris correspondent states in his most valuable 
contribution to the question of disarmament that the French 
army is estimated at 525,000 men. Does he include in this 
number the “‘ armée noire ’”’ steadily built up since, at the 
end of the last century, its formation was advocated by 
Colonel Mangin? Whereas other Colonial Powers use African 
troops exclusively for local purposes, France employed them 
during the Great War as ‘‘ Stosstruppen,”’ following the 
tradition set by the Khalif of Bagdad in the eighth and the 
Khalif of Cordova in the eleventh century, who considered the 
blood of their black slaves much less valuable than that of 
their own subjects and shed it freely by assigning to them all 
posts of danger. It would result in an entirely wrong 
picture of France’s military preparations if this terrible 
fighting force, for whose rapid mobilisation the Trans- 
Saharan railway is planned, were disregarded. Soon every 
valid negro in French Africa will have, besides the vote, a 
rifle. He may not know what to do with the former, but he 
does know what he can do with the latter. The conditions 
prevailing in French Equatorial Africa (vide André Gide) and 
the indiscriminate arming and training of the tribes are of 
interest not only to those who may have to face them one 
day on a European battlefield, but also to all Powers which 
possess African colonies, and especially to the white com- 
munity of South Africa.—Yours. etc., 


AFRICANUS. 


THE MORAL COLLAPSE OF PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In the interesting article by ‘‘ C. S.’’ there appears 
this statement in reference to the Prohibition Amendment, 
** Some say repeal will come within twelve months.’’ That 
is an extremely wild shot. No amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has ever been repealed. A motion for repeal would 
require, first, a two-thirds majority in both Houses of 
Congress and then ratification by three-fourths of the forty- 
eight State Legislatures. That is to say, thirteen Legislatures 
could block repeal, and it is not denied that the States in 
which the Dry vote is at present unalterable number more 
than thirteen. 

The Congress just elected contains a much larger proportion 
of Wets than any Congress since the adoption of national 
Prohibition, but the Drys retain a decisive majority. The 
one practical proposal made during the recent campaign on 
the Wet side came from the Governor-elect of Connecticut, 
Dr. Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale. He has undertaken to make an 
effort towards a conference of State Governors for the purpose 
of exploring the chances of modification or repeal. It seems 
practically certain that Prohibition will be a leading issue of 
the Presidential election in 1932, but I doubt whether even 
the most confident Wets can predict anything more definite 
than that. 

The main point in ‘‘C. S.’s’’ reading of the situation, 
namely, that ‘‘the moral pillars of Prohibition have 
collapsed,”’ is important and, I am inclined to think, demon- 
strable. During visits to the United States spread over many 
years I have heard, from men and women of every kind, 
that the Eighteenth Amendment could never be touched and 
therefore that Prohibition was unalterably fixed in the law 
of the Republic. The terror and humiliation of law violation 


is unquestionably breaking down what was an almost 
It is now every- 
cannot be enforced. 


universal belief until a year or two ago. 


where admitted that the law This 
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means, among many other things, that the Churches and all 
the social agencies must recognise the power of two horrifying 
actualities—the bootleg gangs and a commynity subject to 
progressive demoralisation. 

The prospect is all confusion. But “‘C. S.” and the many 
who agree with him as to the practicability of repeal cannot 
overlook the Wickersham Committee appointed last year by 
Mr. Hoover. Its report may not be available until the New 
Year. A dispatch from_the New York correspondent of the 
Times (November 16th) reveals the very important fact that 
the Commission is unanimous in rejecting both the repeal of 
the Amendment and a modification of the Volstead Act to 
admit light liquor. In other words, the problem is not to be 
dealt with by the Hoover Administration.—Yours, etc., 

November 18th. F. J. WHITEHEAD. 


BOOKS FOR HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—In the current issue of THE New STATESMAN 
Mrs. Marjorie E. Roberts rightly draws attention to the 
importance of supplying inmates of institutions with reading 
matter. It may interest some of your readers to know that 
one of the early results of the transfer to the London County 
Council of the duties of the old Boards of Guardians has been 
to “‘ rationalise ’’ this neglected duty. 

It was found that while one institution spent £160 per 
annum on reading matter, another spent only £13, while yet 
another spent nothing at all, relying upon a box on the 
railings into which the public was invited to deposit books 
and papers. The Public Assistance Committee of the L.C.C. 
has resolved that each institution should spend £15 per 
annum per hundred residents on papers, magazines, etc., 
which allows of one newspaper to each nine people. One 
institution had bought one thousand books of a circulating 
library for £20 (which solves the problem of where old novels 
go to in the summer time). The central committee is 
arranging for these books to circulate among different institu- 
tions, and will probably extend the practice.—Yours, etc., 

48 Broad Street House, E.C.2. A. Emi Davies. 

November 18th. 


THE FAMILY FARM 


To the Editor of THe New StraTesMAN. 


Sir,—I wish very much that I could feel hopeful as to the 
soundness of the attractive-looking picture of ‘‘ one hundred 
thousand new family farms ”’ as a helpful ‘‘ element in our 
national life’’; rather does one feel certain that both 
Dr. Addison and Mr. Lloyd George are finding the anticipa- 
tion much prettier than realisation can possibly be. As you, 
Mr. Editor, say: ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George puts his shirt on the 
family farm, cultivated by its occupier, normally without 
need for the employment of hired labour” (italics mine). 
The employment of women and children on the family farm 
therefore promises little relief of unemployment but much 
drudgery for those built for something quite different. Can 
any of your contributors give us an exact picture of the 
average human product of the much-praised French small- 
holding system? One fancies it would help as well as illum- 
imate our outlook. One of the few certainties is that we 
cannot afford to neglect the man-making factor in the case. 

But whether or no the family farm results in some sort of 


expansion of life, will it—can it of itself—represent expansion 


of “home food production”? In the four departments 


specifically mentioned, pig-raising, dairying, market-garden- 
ing, and stall-fed cattle, I venture to say that inquiry would 
show that where these are most successful they are as a rule 
done on a fairly large scale. Rational expansion of product 
in these departments points much more definitely to the large 
and well organised than to the small, less clean, and usually 
muddled scale. I once lived within a quarter of a mile of a 
well-managed large market-gardening farm, and it always 
produced better cauliflower and brussels sprouts than I could 
with my careful spade culture. And I have seen enough and 
done enough small-scale dairying to leave much more vivid 
memory of dirt than of sweetness. 

Let there be no mistake; after the actual production the 
crux 1s in grading and marketing. The equitable grading 
and marketing of ten tons of stuff from twenty units of pro- 

uction is quite possible, but vastly more tiresome and 
expensive than handling a similar ten tons from one unit. 

In the long run I believe there will be no more justification 
of reversion to the small scale in the production of food goods 


— in the production of cotton, steel, or motor goods. I 
oubt if even eggs or fruit may be regarded as tenable 
exceptions. And the term marketing must be made to apply 


to distribution right up to the consumer’s door, and at a cost 
to the consumer that will only be possible when duplications 
and redundancies are ruthlessly cut out. 

As to increased wealth production and its bearing upon 
unemployment, unless more stuff is bought as well as made 
we shall but sink further into the mire of misery. Too much 
of the unemployment discussion ranges exclusively round the 
possibility of capturing a greater share of an overloaded 
market, resulting, as Mr. J. A. Hobson luminously puts it in 
his article in your current issue, in initiating “‘ a competition 
for the debasement of the standard of life throughout the 
economic world.’ That, as a matter of inevitable course, 
worsens trade instead of helping it. 

If we must have reversion, let it be to a war-time rationing 
experience. Let all goods be rationed, not on a basis of 
scarcity, but on that of superabundance. And let us try 
rationing that scarce commodity employment, everybody 
having his inescapable bit. One thinks that the educative 
effect of six months of that would be simply wonderful. 

Hemel Hempstead. Yours, etc., 


JESSE HAWKES. 


CAN BRITAIN FEED ITSELF? 
To the Editor of THe New StaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I, like Sir Daniel Hall, have been away and so missed 
his letter on this important subject in your issue of Novem- 
ber 1st. Though it is perhaps a little late in the day, I crave 
leave to explain the matter a little further. : 

Sir Daniel’s letter might, I think, leave an impression on 
the mind of a reader unfamiliar with the subject that it 
would require a considerable extension of area for Britain to 
supply the larger part of her food supply, and that it might 
be so costly as to be uneconomic. As regards the area, I 
think a perusal of the documents already referred to will 
convince the reader that such an idea is entirely mistaken. 

The more important point is the question of cost, with 
which is interlocked the problem of the desirability of 
securing lower retail prices. It is admitted that farmers’ 
prices are to-day far below the economic level and they ought 
to be raised by, it is suggested, two-fifths. As at present the 
farmers’ share of the retail price is certainly not on an 
average more than 45 per cent. and probably much less (in 
the case of wheat it is under 30 per cent.), this means that we 
have to raise the farmers’ share to about 63 per cent. of the 
present retail price. This could easily be done by securing 
the scientific organisation of distribution, and there might yet 
be a margin for reducing retail prices. 

This organisation effected, there cannot be any doubt that 
we could, without increasing and probably with reducing 
retail prices, double production. 

The doubling of production would, it is computed, bring 
about a million workers (a conservative estimate) into 
employment in agriculture and related industries and create 
a large home market for home manufacturers. This figure of 
a million represents roughly the total reductions by dismissal 
and otherwise of agricultural workers, whose transfer from 
agriculture to other industries is one and perhaps the main 
cause of unemployment. The savings in unemployment 
benefit would be large: it is difficult to say how much, but 
£50,000,000 a year is a low estimate. Other indirect savings 
might double that amount. 

All this might be done in a few years: I suggest eight. 
We could then proceed to see how much further we can go. 

There is little doubt that we could ultimately feed our- 
selves, if we wished to, and probably it would be economic to 
do so up to, say, 80 per cent. All national development work 
of this character is, of course, directly productive, and so 
should pay its way from the end of, at any rate, the first 
year of starting. 

Now that it is begun to be recognised that the probability 
of increasing export trade is very small and that every 
increase is liable to be reflected in an import of food with 
a probably net result in increase of unemployment, it is 
important to realise the true facts of the agricultural 
problem. The future of British civilisation may well depend 
on this realisation.—Yours, etc., 

Leplay House, 

65 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
November 14th. 


MOCKING-BIRDS 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have just read Mr. Brian Howard’s interesting 
remarks about myself in your last issue but one. I was glad 
also to read Mr. Brooks’s historical corrections, which are 
entirely justified, except that instead of Mr. Huxley, a later 
arrival, he might have added one or two more eminent names. 


MontTaGueE ForpDHAmM. 
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It is not however on this subject, whereon I am hardly 
qualified, that I wish to take up your space. I write as an 
amateur ornithologist to protest against Mr. Howard’s use 
of the mocking-bird as an illustration. Mr. Howard, no 
doubt deluded by the name of this unfortunate bird (who is 
also doubly maligned by his scientific style of mimus poly- 
glottos), seems to think that the mocking-bird does nothing 
but mock. I dare say I have listened to more mocking-birds 
than he has; and my own observation is supported by the 
great authority of Dr. Frank Chapman, who writes, “‘ in my 
experience many mocking-birds have no notes besides their 
own, and good mockers are exceptional.’’ I have less know- 
ledge of nightingales, except for their literary associations, 
which are useful; but I am ready to affirm that a fine 
mocking-bird in his own pure song is at least the nightingale’s 
equal. Dr. Chapman also says that the mocking-bird “ is a 
good citizen, and courting rather than shunning public life, 
shows an evident interest in the affairs of the day.’’ 

I will add only a few words by another authority, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt, which I do not however quote as a specimen of 
prose style: 

I believe, were he successfully introduced into those countries 
where the nightingale flourishes, that princely performer might some 
day wince as he was obliged to listen to his own most powerful 
strains poured with all their native purity by the king of feathered 
mockers. 

Yours, etc., 
T. S. Extor. 


JEWELS OF “SONG 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I have just read your reviewer’s second article, and 
I am afraid that the only thing it proves is that Mr. Herbert 
Palmer’s accusation of ‘‘ clique and coterie warfare’? must 
be allowed to hold good; especially when your reviewer, in 
praising the Elizabethan lyrics in Come Hither, adds 
** together with an amazing number of others less known and 
equally beautiful.”’ This is the voice of an extravagant 
admirer, and not the voice of a sound critic. It is all rot—for 
every man who compiles an anthology knows to his sorrow 
that after he has done with the older authors the later poems 
lose in their strength and sweetness. 

But what is all this fuss about? Jewels of Song and Come 
Hither bear no comparison, as they are done on entirely 
different lines. Then why have they been compared—a 
friendly puff, eh? For instance, Come Hither prefers Blake 
with the child mind, and quotes The Mayors: 

This city and this country has brought forth many mayors, 

To sit in state, and vive full laws out of their old oak chairs, etc. 
While I, thinking that a few people may be interested in 
Blake the seer and the prophet, take a different line and 
quote : 

I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
In Come Hither we have Thomas Hardy at his best in this: 
In the third-class seat sat the journeying boy, etc. 
In Jewels of Song Hardy has another voice, equally beautiful, 
as your reviewer would say: 
When I set out for Lyonesse 
With magic in my eyes, etc. 

Your reviewer complains that Mr. Herbert Palmer should 
have read his review with more scrupulous attention. May I 
suggest that your reviewer should read Jewels of Song with 
the same scrupulous attention that he has given to Come 
Hither? If he does he will find ten or a dozen poems that 
must be called “‘ my discoveries.’’ And if he will only quote 
one of them and say that it was not worth discovering, shall 
we not find others that are worse, three to one, in Come 
Hither? 

In the third-class seat sat the journeying boy —— 

Surely, Sir, that is not your reviewer!—Yours, etc., 

Shenstone, W. H. Davies. 

Nailsworth, Glos. 

November 17th. 


Miscellany 


THE SAME AGAIN 


[: New English Art Club remains predominantly 
English, though it can no longer be considered new. 
It is, in fact, eighty-one exhibitions old, and has 

long since fallen into respectability. It can now regard 

the London Group with avuncular tolerance and the 


Soeeenieael 


Academy with cousinly sympathy. There hangs about it 
something of the pathos of the dynamiter retired to his villa 
residence, or the aged rioter shuddering at the sound of a 
broken window. For it is not easy to eke out one crowded 
hour of glorious life as far as the celebration of its own 
centenary. 

Yet the old blood in the exhibition runs redder than the 
new. The senior members of the club no more represent 
revolt, but they stand for certainty of aim and definite 
accomplishment. The mould of their work was cast before 
the disturbing revelation of post-impressionism, yet they 
carried the development of English painting a stage farther 
than where they found it. The establishment of a fusion 
between French impressionism and the native tradition 
must always stand to their credit, and if their achievement 
has ceased to create enthusiasm, much of it still imposes 
respect. 

Mr. Steer’s water-colours still hold their magic, and his 
constant fidelity to the society ought to be its greatest pride. 
** The Incoming Tide,”’ for all its evanescence, and although 
water-colours may be considered less *‘ important ”’ than 
oils, is as clear a declaration of genius as he has ever made. 
Mr. Connard comes near to equalling him in the power of 
suggestion and exquisite selection in the same medium. 
Mr. Tonks is less impressionist, but his precision has a 
lightness which is the natural painter’s gift, and in the oil, 
** Sodales,’’ he has produced, apart from its portraiture, one 
of the most charming pictures in the exhibition. Messrs. 
Cheston, Muirhead Bone and Maresco Pearce all show their 
accustomed skill in modernising the English water-colour 
tradition, while Messrs. Rushbury, Ian Strang and 
Schwabe successfully continue the line of artists who do not 
disdain to be topographers as well. 

Mr. Ginner has added to topography a more modern 
handling, and his ‘* Farm in County Down ” appropriately 
reigns in the room devoted to water-colours produced under 
a more recent influence than impressionism. Mr. Nevinson 
shows a characteristic Paris scene, ‘*‘ Henry IV. from the 
Quai ”’; but the chief interest in this room lies in the studies 
of contemporary life, such as Mr. Lawson’s ‘* Embank- 
ment,’? Mr. Charlton’s ‘‘ Wedding ’”? and Miss Roome’s 
** Litter.’? These are all relieved by a deft touch of carica- 
ture, sufficient to quicken interest without destroying the 
sense of verisimilitude. They give the hope that the society 
may find a new lease of life in its younger members’ direction 
of their vision towards their actual environment instead of 
towards an outworn picturesque. 

With the exception of Mr. Cundall’s ‘*‘ Whit Monday, 
Blackheath,’? Mr. Budd’s ‘‘ Order to View ”’ and Miss 
Wilson’s ‘* Card Players,’”’ the same tendency is not so well 
carried out in oils. The tinge of satire which enlivens the 
smaller water-colours is too greatly diluted on the larger 
scale, which some of the artists unfortunately deem necessary 
for oil-paint. Mr. Le Bas’s ‘ Ring, Blackfriars,”’ is full of 
promise, but too reminiscent of Mr. Sickert, and Mr. Freed- 
man’s ** London Street Scene,’ for all its brilliant colour, 
is too crude to be more than an interesting attempt. Yet, in 
the Academy sense, it is ‘* the picture of the year ” at the 
New English. 

Among the painters who are content with the society’s 
accepted tradition, and make the most of it, Mr. Thornton’s 
landscapes are perhaps the most impressive. An impres- 


sionist of the English scene, his work has an atmospheric 
quality which bears a truth above that of form alone. It 
is something felt as well as something painted. Mr. Bishop’s 
light and delicate French scenes, Mr. and Miss Gere’s more 
sombre landscapes and the portraits by Miss Ethel Walker 
and Mr. Rothenstein all show that characteristic New 
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English work, though it no longer has novelty, is still vital. 
And Mr. Lucien Pissarro preserves his fine independence. 
But there are too many empty exercises in painting, pre- 
Raphaelite moribundities and old-fashioned attempts to be 
up to date without being true to life. T. W. Earp. 

HALF-TRUTHS ON MUSIC 

BOOK by the well-known German critic Adolf 
A Weissmann has been translated by Mr. Eric Blom 

under the title of Music Come to Earth,* and it is of 
interest because it is an attempt to sum up the present situa- 
tion of music as practised in Europe and America. Written 
in 1926, it was published in a second edition in Germany 
this year after the death of the author, but it tells us a great 
deal about Professor Weissmann’s ideas (ideas which are still 
prevalent now that he has distributed them widely among 
those who were incapable of conceiving them for themselves) 
when I say that time has already exposed their fallacy or 
their inadequacy. 

Nevertheless, this book still has a value as a starting-point 
for reflection, and since it has been unreservedly praised in 
some quarters and may yet influence musicians and 
amateurs, it is worth examining critically. Most clear- 
headed readers will become prejudiced unfavourably on the 
very first page, where the author begins with two sweeping 
generalisations expressed as though they were axioms of 
Euclid : 

The birth of a new humanity is not yet accomplished ; it is taking 
place before our eyes. And what we see is this: mind devised the 
machine; now the machine fetters and drives mind. 

The nineteenth century had made men of sensibility the rulers 
of the whole domain of the intellect. Richard Wagner, at the 
summit of romanticism, had broken people’s will-power, or rather 
completed the breaking of their will-power by refining their senses. 
Everywhere to-day we find references to our present age as 

the machine age. It is comprehensible that we should think 
of this age possessing and being possessed by more machines 
than any other, but does it necessarily follow that we are 
more dominated by machines than those men who lived when 
the wheel and the boat were first invented or those who first 
made themselves tools of stone and then of metal? We 
should try to observe some sense of proportion and relativity 
to man’s other spheres of activity and needs; there is little 
reason to suppose that we in our environment are more 
dominated by our man-made tools than men were in the 
Stone Age or the Bronze Age. Their lives and their social 
organisation depended on their tools; so do ours, and we are 
not entitled to deduce from these facts that any fundamental 
change in the relation between the mind of man and his 
tools has occurred during the nineteenth century. Moreover, 
if we examine it closely, what does such a phrase as ** now 
the machine fetters and drives mind ’? mean? It may have 
had a meaning for Professor Weissmann, and I could give it a 
meaning, but as used by many people to-day it expresses no 
more than a vague discomfort. 

In this book the word ‘* machine ”’ is being used some- 
times in its literal meaning, so that the pianoforte is a 
machine destructive to music; but of course, all instruments 
are machines, which leads the author to speak of the voice 
as the ideal ‘* opposed by nature to all that is mechanical.”’ 
However, he does not pursue his argument to its logical con- 
clusion and suggest that music can only be written for and 
performed by the human voice. After all, he is a practical 
music critic, and knows from experience that many singers 
are not only machines but dud machines, and that what 
they produce is never music. This tragic fact, however, does 
not set Weissmann reconsidering his premisses; he switches 
off to ‘* machine ” in its metaphorical meaning, and so all 





* Music Come to Earth. By Adolf Weissmann. 


Translated by 
Eric Blom. Dent. 6s. 


musicians and music critics become held in the grip of the 
machine: ‘‘ Once machinery has penetrated into every 
corner of the earth romanticism is bound to die out.’’ 

With engaging volatility he then flies off to a consideration 
of ** sport versus music.’? Sport becomes another illustra- 
tion of man’s new subjection to the machine. Man is trying 
to turn his body into a machine, and on his theory of the 
incompatibility of art and the machine it is not surprising 
to find Weissmann slipping into the old heresy that artists 
have bad bodies, i.e. imperfect machines, as if an imperfect 
machine were less of a machine than a perfect one. So we 
have Weissmann declaring : 


The musician, whether creatively or executively occupied, was 
ever conspicuous by his neglect of his body. A disharmonious frame 
strives to bring forth harmony. A consequence of physical dis- 
harmony is a heightened susceptibility, which in the nineteenth 
century led to the most precious utterances of romanticism. It is 
in Mozart that the ominous invasion of the irrational into the 
domain of the physical may be first observed. In the craftsmanlike 
art which progressed up to the time of Bach, the contradiction 
between body and mind is not yet noticeable. The round faces of 
early eighteenth century musicians are reassuring to look at. .. . 


It is difficult to cope with the flood of half-truths that runs 
dimly beneath this muddle-headed verbiage. How many 
glib conversations of this kind among young English musi- 
cians have I not listened to! Once again, in order to keep 
one’s head above Weissmann’s river of words, a few facts 
must be clung to like solid rock: Mozart so physically 
harmonious and controlled that he was a fine billiard player 
and dancer; the powerful and physically robust Beethoven ; 
then the names of Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz and dozens of 
others could be cited to show that in their cases harmony 
did not spring from a disharmonious frame. 

But the most fatuous of all Weissmann’s pronouncements 
he hands out as though he were a conjuror presenting one 
with a rabbit that was so genuine that one could cook it and 
eat it on the spot. ‘* Sport,’’ he says, 


aims at hardening will-power by heightening vitality and agility. 
Music tends to break will-power. 


Of course, Weissmann, like all glib generalisers, has not 
stopped to consider exactly what he means by “‘ sport ”’ and 
by ‘* music.’’? Later on he admits dancing to be a sport, and 
though ‘* sport seeks to desensualise,’’ jazz, he declares, is 
**the short cut for the unmusical,”? and dancing the 
Charleston, Black Bottom, and other forms of jazz in the 
highest degree sensual. So that there are sensual sports. 
Some sportsmen would not admit that the sensual sports 
were true sports, just as some musicians would not admit 
jazz to be true music. The truth is that this attempt to dis- 
tinguish between music and sport by the effect on the will- 
power is absurd. Some music may be enervating, just as 
some may be bracing, and the same is true of sport. Nor 
can one dissociate the mind and the body in this cheap way. 
The mind has its part in sport and the body has its part in 
music. To pretend that music absolutely is an exercise of the 
mind and that sport is an exercise of the body is to make a 
wholly artificial division between the two which does not 
occur in nature. Indeed, we may say that in so far as sport 
neglects the mind it is poor sport, and similarly in so far as 
music neglects the body it is poor music. And this, if we 
think at all deeply about the matter, we shall find is true. 
The music that appeals wholly to any one mode of sensibility, 
the sport that regards only one muscular system, are also 
incomplete and short of the ideal. 

Perhaps I am taking Professor Weissmann a little too 
seriously. After all he was a journalist, and a journalist 
often puts things in a provocative and seemingly sensational 
manner. He did not necessarily believe all the nonsense he 
wrote, for does he not end his book with the belief that music 
will become romantic again? Personally, I should say that 
it had never ceased to be romantic. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


, \HERE are five Nobel prizes. They are annual, and 
each consists of a fifth share of the income from the 
fortune left by Alfred Nobel, who died in 1896; but 

the distribution of prizes did not begin till 1901. The 

prizes are to be awarded to a physicist, a chemist, a physiolo- 
gist or doctor of medicine, an author and a peacemaker. All 
the awards have on the whole given satisfaction, except the 
awards for literature, and the discontent felt here in the judg- 
ment of the Stockholm Academy will be greatly increased 
by the announcement that this year the prize is to go to 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis. Let me quote the two conditions of the 

prize, one special to the literature prize, the other a general 

rule governing the presentation of all the prizes. One share is 
to be given 


to the person who shall have produced in the field of literature the 
most distinguished work of an idealist tendency. 


That is the specific condition ; the general one is this : 

I declare it to be my express desire that, in the awarding of prizes, 
no consideration whatever be paid to the nationality of the candi- 
dates. 

* * * 

I do not think any impartial student of the awards made 
by the Stockholm Academy could deny that this general 
condition has been consistently ignored. The preponderance 
of Scandinavian and Teutonic prize-winners is natural, but 
seems to conflict with Nobel’s ‘‘ express desire.”” The 
prejudice against England is more difficult to understand ; 
yet that there is such prejudice is surely plain from the fact 
that of the prizes given only one has gone to an Englishman, 
and only three have been given to authors writing in 
English. This brings us to the specific condition. How do 
the awarders interpret ‘“‘ idealist tendency’? It is 
rumoured that one excuse made for never giving the prize to 
Thomas Hardy was that his work was not idealistic ; from this 
one would gather that the committee use idealist as an 
equivalent for optimist. This deduction is shattered, how- 
ever, when one finds among the prize-winners the name of 
Anatole France. It is probable that Nobel used the word to 
bar from the benefits of his bequest authors distinctly 
naturalistic—such as Hamsun, as represented by Hunger. 
On the whole, a student of the list would conclude that the 
Academy has ignored this condition as much as the other, 
and simply given the prize to the most distinguished author, 
only ignoring the claims of men who are, conventionally, 
notably anti-idealist, such as d’Annunzio, Proust, Barbusse, 
Hardy, Gide or Pirandello. 


* * * 


Is it possible to discover on what principles the judges 
acted? Let us assume, for a moment, that they ignore both 
the conditions that should govern them; that is, that they 
were anxious to give the prize to an American, and did not 
care whether his work was idealist in tendency or not. Even 
so, what possible claim has Mr. Lewis? He is an entertaining 
novelist. So, and much more representatively American, is 
Mr. Booth Tarkington. He is a good satirist. A far better 
one and technically a more accomplished novelist is 
Mrs. Wharton. He is well known here and in his own country. 
So is Mr. Dreiser. Previously none of the awards has been 
noticeably ridiculous. The lesser-known names in the list are 
names of poets which do not immediately make one think, 
Oh! but So-and-So is a much better poet than he; or of 
novelists of weighty and original achievement like Ladislaw 
St. Reymont, Grazia Deledda or Sigrid Undset. Any one 


with the merest acquaintance with modern fiction written in 
English cannot help exclaiming, when he hears Sinclair 
Lewis is a Nobel prize-winner: But what about Wells? 


— 


What about Bennett? What about Galsworthy? Or again, 
if one is confined to the United States, there are three 
authors who are in a different class altogether from 
Mr. Lewis, and whose work has some idealist tinge— 
Susan Glaspell, Eugene O’Neill and Vachel Lindsay, 
But why confine the prize to imaginative writers? Eucken 
and Bergson have both received it; and if the judges wished 
to choose a suitable author who, though not an American, 
did most of his work in the United States, the selection of 
George Santayana would have met with general approval. 


* * * 


There we come back to idealism. Perhaps the judges do 
think of that condition at moments, and would fancy 
Mr. Santayana’s Pyrrhonism too remote from the terms of 
the award. But then, why choose Mr. Sinclair Lewis? 
Where do they find the idealism in the author of Main Street 
and Babbitt? Did they find it in Elmer Gantry, that wild 
study in satyriasis, and in cheap religious corybantics? One 
might discern idealism, a little earth-bound, in Martin 
Arrowsmith ; but how cold and tentative beside its declara- 
tion in such authors as Willa Cather and Dorothy Canfield or, 
to go to another generation, that exquisite and almost- 
forgotten portrayer of New England life, Mary E. Wilkins. 
In short, the award this year is obviously simply an award to 
a popular novelist ; and without any disrespect to Mr. Lewis’s 
position as a novelist, it should be stated plainly that he has 
no right to the prize if the receiving of it means, as it is 
commonly taken to mean, that he is the most distinguished 
novelist writing in English. He is obviously nothing of the 
kind. 


* * * 


There used to be a demand for books that took you out of 
yourself—an odd expression which made me wonder, when I 
was a child, into what or whom you went. To-day the 
fashionable form of de-personalisation is to go calling in 
Chicago with Mr. Edgar Wallace, and join Tony on the spot. 
Some of us, however, prefer a gentler method of oblivion, 
and welcome a less violent draught of poppy than that which 
is exhibited when gangsters smile behind machine-guns. A 
book for all who are looking for leisure, and the long peace 
of quiet libraries, is Mr. FitzGerald’s edition of Robert 
Southey’s The Doctor (Bell, 7s. 6d.). This selection 
contains rather more than a third of the original edition. 
I am as a rule a foe to all abridgments; but The Doctor is 
as susceptible to judicious cutting as The Spectator or The 
Tatler. Southey took to his task while he was in grievous 
personal distress. His favourite son had died, and his 
younger daughter. His wife’s lingering illness turned into a 
mental disease ; and for three years Southey watched her, till 
she died in 1887. The first volume of The Doctor was issued 
in 1834, and the last to be issued by its author, in 1888. He 
used the task as a solace from his daily agony. It is, I 
think, one of the bravest books I know—no less brave 
because one has to be acquainted with the circumstances 
of its origin before one can realise how heroic a feat it is. 
For here is Southey, who is only just not a great prose-writer, 
at his very best. The Doctor contains more of him, and more 
of sheer literary merit, than either the Nelson or the 
Wesley. It was published anonymously; and was so fresh, 
so light in its humour, so pleasantly fantastic in much of its 
appeal, that most critics, after weighing Southey’s claims to 
the authorship, deliberately rejected them. It contains 
what is undoubtedly Southey’s best-known work, ‘ The 
Story of the Three Bears.”? I hope the issue of this edition 
will restore to him the authorship of that tale. Most people 
cannot tell you the author, just as most people cannot tell 
you what is the best-known poem written by a Poet 
Laureate. RicHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Last and First Men. By W. Otar SrapLepon. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Dumb-Animal. By Osserr Sirwett. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Mosaic. By G. B. Srern. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


A Middle-Class Man. By Leonuarp Frank. Davies. 7s. 6d. 
A Night in Kurdistan. By Jean-R. Biocn. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The Three Thieves. By Umperto Norari. Howe. 6s. 

On Forsyte Change. By Joun Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


It becomes harder and harder to guess what your seven- 
and-sixpence may bring you. The multifariousness of the 
products marketed as ‘“‘ novels ’”’ or ‘‘ fiction ’’ is such that 
the words, for practical purposes, are becoming meaningless. 
We should be surprised to find someone selling Diesel 
engines and Meccano sets and classifying them all as, say, 
‘‘ machinery,” but quite often, in this other field of human 
effort, the associations are no less strange. Mr. Stapledon’s 
Diesel engine is a time machine. He is magnificently bold 
about things; a thousand ages in his sight are but a 
chapter done; a race of men rises, flourishes, and falls in a 
page or two; he records a cosmic cataclysm as simply 
as an ordinary novelist might register a kiss. It is pro- 
digious! But what can one expect from a writer who sets 
out to tell the world’s history from the point of view of— 
pause to reflect—two thousand million years hence? For this, 
and nothing less than this, is the plan of Last and First 
Men. And the plan is carried out in some three hundred 
and fifty pages with a directness, proportion and deliberation 
that make his book surely unique in its kind. Compared with 
his successive races of beings which carry on the name of 
Man, Mr. Wells’s creatures of the future and Mr. Shaw’s 
egg-hatched super-bores seem crudely anthropomorphic; 
under Mr. Stapledon’s detached, rather grave, historical style 
there is a surprising quickening of imaginative force, and at 
times a certain cold, austere poetry. 

Of course, we must grant him his premisses. To catch the 
spirit of the book we must make appropriate mental adjust- 
ments; and the introduction by one of the eighteenth, and 
last, race of men warns the reader that: 


this book has two authors, one contemporary with its readers, the 
other an inhabitant of an age which they would call the distant 
future. The brain that conceives and writes these sentences lives 
in the time of Einstein. Yet I, the true inspirer of this book, I who 
have begotten it upon that brain, I who influence that primitive 
being’s conception, inhabit an age which, for Einstein, lies in the 
very remote future. .. . 


And other postulates must be made. But once launched on 
the stream of this strange history, the reader will find it easy 
going. It opens with recognisable factors in the historical 
equation of the future—the Anglo-French war, the Russo- 
German war following, the lynching of Europe by an in- 
furiated America, the Sino-American war, the monstrous 
Americanisation of the planet. . . . And thence we pass into 
tracts of time with different values, with the transition from 
the first (our own) race of men to the second, and 
Mr. Stapledon gets into his stride, moving forward from one 
race to the next, from one planet to another, until at last 
the eighteenth inheritors of the title Man stand confronted 
by ineluctable doom. His book can be recommended to 
anyone in search of lively exercise. It is, emphatically, a 
most uncommon piece of work. 

So too, reverting to more usual scales of measurement, is 
the best of Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s new book of stories. For one 
thing, Mr. Sitwell here really writes; he turns words round in 
his fingers, gauges their exact value, fits them into the 
phrase, fits the phrase into the sentence, the sentence into 
the paragraph. True, Mr. Sitwell is not an impeccable 
writer; he can sometimes be detected fumbling, groping, just 
a little, and more often one is aware of an unnecessary 
thickening of the line. But what a pleasure the close rich 
texture of his prose is, so well garnished and truffé, and with 
every now and then a passing hint of gaminess! 

There are seven stories in this collection. The last and 
longest, “‘ Happy Endings,” is certainly one of the best- 
Sustained tales that Mr. Sitwell has yet written; it is also one 
of his most characteristic, in the way that his savage satire is 


allowed to hit out far and hard, whilst his tenderness (that 
aloof pity which lies latent in satire’s heart and to which the 
obtuse are so often blind) is kept always on a tight rein, but 
unmistakably present. ‘* Alive—Alive Oh!” brings in 
some of Mr. Sitwell’s more battered Aunt Sallies, rather 
belated by now. ‘‘ Charles and Charlemagne’”’ is more 
ingenious and fresh, and its fantastic climax is bold with the 
boldness of a Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. And the short title- 
story of the book is a memorable piece of small-scale tragedy. 

Miss G. B. Stern makes an odd contrast. Mosaic is the 
third of her novels following the fortunes of the immense 
Rakonitz tribe whose component parts, branching from the 
fruitful loins of old Simon, three generations back, upheld 
the law of Israel in Vienna and Paris and Constantinople 
and Spain and Budapest and London and San Remo. Appro- 
priately, it sprawls. But Miss Stern’s gusto and vigour of 
style give an almost fierce life to the countless characters, 
male and female, who flit across the highly coloured map; 
and even without a full first-hand knowledge of the earlier 
stages of the saga, the reader will find it hard to avoid being 
drawn into the full-blooded bustle and blare of the lives of 
these Czelovars, Michels, Bettelheims, and the rest—the 
pages are clamorous with proper names. Their lives, in a 
way, are curiously self-contained; the years pass on and 
Europe’s history seems to be gliding silent and unnoticed 
outside the high family walls. But the detail with which 
their lives, particularly those of Berthe Czelovar and Ietti 
Levine (nées Dupont), are described is a really remarkable 
feat of reconstruction. Much of it comes out in a more or less 
distant perspective (‘“‘ telling the story forty-four years 
later”? or ‘‘ talking to Berthe’s daughter in twenty years’ 
time ’’); but it all falls into place with remarkable clarity; 
and the skill with which Miss Stern handles her far-flung 
threads—for here she must remember “ the Berlin lot,’’ or 
there ‘‘ Grethe, the mother of our cousin Amelie in San 
Remo ’’—is not far short of prodigious. Doubtless we have 
not heard the last of one quarter of these characters. 

Herr Leonhard Frank’s novel, A Middle-Class Man, has at 
first a certain broken-up continuity which is apt to be 
puzzling. But once the story of young Jiirgen Kolbenreiher 
takes on its full momentum, the force of Herr Frank’s study 
of a provincial town soon becomes unmistakable, and the 
reader is not likely to be held back by such superficial 
difficulties. Jiirgen is the bourgeois idealist, youthful, eager, 
but lacking the essential roots that could bind him to the 
proletarian soil wherein he tries to merge himself; in front 
of him appears ever 


the slim, distinguished, frock-coated gentleman, who . . . bowed, 
smiled with polite self-confidence and added: ‘* I am respectability, 
I am everything; I am you, because I am in the back of your head. 
You’re standing in front of me. And at the same time I’m hidden 
within you. IamI; and Iam respectability. Iameverything .. .” 


And sure enough, after sundry adventures in socialism, com- 
munity settlements, and free love with Katharina, Jiirgen 
crosses the line back into bourgeoisie, into the arms of 
Elisabeth and a bank partnership. But still he brings with 
him “ the essential Jiirgen,’’ walking behind, keeping silent 
step, and the battle is long and bitter between them. The 
issue of the struggle is shown in a swift, flickering phantas- 
magoria of a very unusual kind, nervous, intense, yet not 
monotonous; and in the end the storm is seen to have blown 
Jiirgen back, full circle, to Katharina and all that she stands 
for. Mr. Brooks’s translation is notably vigorous. 

As also is Mr. Haden-Guest’s version of A Night in 
Kurdistan. It would have to be; for this is a novel which 
assails one with an almost physical violence. It must be 
read in the spirit in which it is offered, this tale of action and 
solitary brooding in an Orient more passionate and coloured 
even than the Orient of the 1830 Romantics, in which, as the 
author warns one, “ there is no question of exactitude, or 
local colour, or faithfully observed manners.’’ For M. Bloch, 
assimilated to France, is race-conscious, and knows that 
within him there lives an “ essential ’? Bloch whose face is 
turned back to the East; and this rich, extravagant adven- 
ture in spiritual nostalgia is only, he says, “ the voyage of a 
soul cut off from its roots that has fared forth, beyond space 
and time, to seek and come upon its fellows.’’ Saad himself, 
the young Kurdish bandit, has something of this conflict of 
loyalties within him, for he is shown as the child of a Moham- 
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medan chieftain and a once-Christian wife. So that, when he 
goes down into the Nestorian village of the plains, to act as 
the decoy for his plundering fellows and open the gates from 
within to slaughter and rapine on the grand scale, the venture 
opens a terrible rift within his own being. The book is, 
essentially, the story of that rift, made in blood and closed 
in blood and death. And for all its lusciousness, the swift 
story has real dramatic force. 

A third translation, anonymously made from the Italian of 
Umberto Notari, is of slighter texture, but can be commended 
for an hour’s quick reading, particularly if one is prepared 
to read lightly between the lines for a flavour of rather acid 
humour which has somewhat evaporated on the northward 
journey. The Three Thieves is a neat farcical fable on the 
theme that to rob and be robbed is the whole of life; and the 
author manipulates his chosen puppets to make it seem so. 
But it must be swallowed at a gulp, for the flavour and the 
significance are both evanescent. 

Whence, for a sober ending, to the solid beef and 
beauty England of Mr. Galsworthy’s Forsytes. The author’s 
impatience, or even anger, at that notable family blinds some 
readers to his sympathy with their fundamental weaknesses. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s attitude to Beauty is essentially the same 
as that of Soames. He thinks of her as something a man 
must protect, or keep—not as that stark force, terrible as an 
army with banners, by which men break themselves and are 
broken. Here is a set of stories, all skilful, some lovely, 
some merely intelligent, about many Forsytes. They are to 
the Saga what the Homeric hymns are to the epics—only 
Homer is better in his epics, while his smaller scale is more 
suitable to the genius of Mr. Galsworthy. 

PROTEUS. 


AN IRISH PATRIOT 


The Life and Death of Roger Casement. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


My friend Roger Casement was one of the most conspicuous 
and unfortunate in the long line of Irish patriots, and his 
country owes Mr. Denis Gwynn a debt of gratitude for this 
remarkable biography. It is balanced, accurate, and admir- 
ably written. On one or two points, especially in the terrible 
concluding chapter called ‘‘ The Traitor’s Gate,’’ he might 
have obtained further information if he had consulted people 
who were most intimately connected with Casement at the 
time. But in his introduction he tells us he refrained pur- 
posely from mentioning the names of some authorities, in 
case any of them might disagree with his presentation of 
Casement’s character, and that is perhaps why he seems not 
to have approached others who could have told him still more. 
He need not have been afraid. Personally I think he dwells 
rather too much in the introduction upon the scandal in- 
sidiously spread about by some malignant influence in the 
Home Office with the deliberate intention of thwarting the 
powerful appeal for Casement’s reprieve from the gallows. 
But in general his estimate of my friend’s character and 
career is entirely just and honourable. 

And Mr. Gwynn has not only served his own and Case- 
ment’s country by the difficult labour of tracing a fine and 
varied career; he has served all who detest cruelty as the one 
crime that has no forgiveness. Public memory is too likely 
to think of Casement as a half-crazy Irishman who went to 
Germany early in the war in the wild belief that he could 
raise an Irish Brigade among the prisoners of war to fight 
against Ireland’s hereditary enemy; just as in earlier times an 
Irish Brigade had fought on the side of France, and more 
recently on the side of the Boers. But that undertaking, 
which cost him such disappointment, anguish of mind, and 
finally his life, was but the last episode in a career of 
humanity and noble courage. 

The biographer rightly gives two long chapters to Case- 
ment’s exposure of the Congo atrocities and the even more 
foul abominations committed by the agents of the rubber 
companies around the Putumayo, a distant tributary of the 
Amazon in Peruvian territory. He there summarises the 
official White Paper and the Blue Book in which Casement’s 
reports of his investigations were published. The revelation 
of the atrocious cruelties practised upon the Congo natives 


By Dewis Gwynn. 


by the collectors of rubber for King Leopold’s concessionaires 
stirred all humane persons in England to a fury of indigna- 
tion, but the revelation of the Putumayo cruelties, inflicted 
partly to increase the dividends of a British rubber company, 
surpassed even the Congo report in horror. I am confident 
that in the whole history of man, that cruellest of animals, 
nothing more cruel is recorded than the tortures inflicted by 
the rubber collectors upon the helpless and harmless natives 
of the Putumayo. ‘The account of those unutterable 
brutalities makes me wonder why mankind has ever existed. 

When first I met him, Casement had lately returned from 
his journey up the Congo, and I was drawn to him because he 
was the first to believe my account of the horrible though less 
brutal system of slavery then prevailing in the Portuguese 
provinces of Angola and the islands in the Gulf of Guinea 
from which I had returned more lately still. I continued to 
meet him frequently, and there was nothing strained or 
abnormal about him then. He was a singularly handsome 
Irishman, eminently courteous, and conversing with calm 
knowledge and assurance. In due course he was sent as 
Consul-General to Brazil, and ordered to investigate the 
rumoured abominations on the Putumayo, to which he made 
two separate journeys. 

I was next with him at the House of Commons Com- 
mission on his report, and though stricken with illness he was 
quiet and restrained as before. But when I was with him 
again, in Belfast during the ‘“‘ Covenant ’”’ period and the 
military displays of ‘‘ Carson’s Circus,” as he called it, I 
perceived a change. I attributed it to diseased nerves and 
a scornful indignation that open rebellion with arms should 
be preparing in Ulster, and that leaders of the rebellion 
publicly boasted they would rather admit German rule under 
the Kaiser than suffer the Home Rule Bill to take effect, 
while on the part of the British Government little was said, 
and nothing done. 

The sight of the immunity granted to Sir Edward Carson, 
F. E. Smith (Lord Birkenhead) and their Ulster Volunteers, 
induced him to join the movement for organising the Irish 
Volunteers, not only for the defence of Southern Ireland 
against the Ulster party, but with the hope of raising a 
similar rebellion against England herself. He became 
obsessed with the ideal of fighting for Ireland’s freedom. 
Already foreseeing the coming war, he conceived the 
plan of winning German assistance for his country, and 
I saw him depart from Dublin with a German corre- 
spondent to point out positions in the west of Ireland. 
When the Ulster party landed 40,000 German rifles at Larne, 
and no effective action was taken by the English Government, 
he wrote to me asking how best he could obtain arms for his 
Irish Volunteers. But I could only advise him to consult the 
Ulster leaders who had contrived it so successfully. (It is 
reported that similar advice was given by the Ulstermen 
themselves—a truly Irish proceeding!) The landing of arms 
at Howth came just before the fatal day when Austria 
declared war on Serbia for the murders at Serajevo, but 
Casement had already started for America to collect funds. 

In October he crossed by way of Norway to Germany on 
his misguided and hopeless scheme. In a valuable chapter 
the biographer proves that Casement’s mind was then losing 
its power of judgment and will. He wasted a lot of time in 
attempts to prove that our Minister in Norway had bribed his 
servant (a worthless man) to capture or assassinate him. He 
had not the sense to see that Irish prisoners, for the most 
part trained regular soldiers, would be loyal to their 
regiments, and that the German authorities would regard him 
as a British spy or a crazy enthusiast. The misery of the 
many months he spent drifting about in Germany is described 
in detail and with fine sympathy. So is his final return to 
Ireland by submarine in the hope of stopping the outbreak of 
Easter Week. Then follow landing, arrest, removal to the 
Tower, and the terrible scenes of his trial and execution. 

After the execution the Government proclaimed that he 
had not come to stop the rising. But the documents here 
given are conclusive that he came because he knew the 
Germans would give no assistance, and in my last conversa- 
tion with him in Brixton gaol, when the verdict was almost 
certain, he gave me a full account of his reasons. At the 


same time I urged him to reconsider his resolve not to speak 
from the dock, but to go silently to death. His speech from 
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the dock after the verdict had been given seemed to me as I 
listened to it a noble vindication. Two sentences appeared 
especially memorable; first : 

Loyalty is a sentiment, not alaw. It rests on love, not on restraint. 
The government of Ireland by England rests on restraint, and not 
on love; and since it demands no love, it can evoke no loyalty. 

And secondly, after speaking of the English leaders who 
had gone over to stir up civil war in Ulster, he said: 

The difference between us was that the Unionist champions chose 
a path they felt would lead to the Woolsack; while I went a road 
I knew must lead to the dock. And the event proves we were_both 
right. 

So they hanged him. Worn out and distracted by the 
horrors of his brave service against cruelty, blinded to 
realities by a passion for his country and a quixotic ideal of 
patriotism, he remains none the less one of the noblest 
characters I have known, and I have known many noble. 


Henry W. NEvINSON. 


THE LATEST TREVELYAN 


William the Third and the Defence of Holland, 1672-4. By 
Mary CAROLINE TREVELYAN. Longmans. 2ls. 

A third generation of the Trevelyans makes obeisance to 
Clio, and it may be said at once that the daughter of the 
most distinguished of living English historians is worthy of 
her name. Miss Mary Trevelyan has, indeed, a double 
literary heritage; for her maternal grandmother was 
Mrs. Humphry Ward—a novelist of importance in her time— 
and if the celebrated Macaulay was her great-great-uncle, the 
equally celebrated Matthew Arnold was one remove less. 
Her writing, while displaying no strikingly individual 
qualities, is always lucid and pleasant to read. 

There is a singular piety in this dynasty of historians. Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan was as great a Whig as his uncle, and 
the Regius Professor, though his mind has moved with the 
times he has lived in, has always kept a tenderness for the 
Whig tradition. The hero of Miss Trevelyan’s first essay is 
the hero of the founder of the dynasty, and if she eschews 
Macaulay’s rhetoric she is no whit behind him in admiration 
for William the Dutchman. 

While her father is displaying the crowning of that prince’s 
work, which he did not live to see, in Marlborough’s famous 
victories, Miss Trevelyan has gone back to the very 
beginnings of William’s career, when he first emerged, a self- 
controlled and self-sufficient boy of one-and-twenty, as the 
one potential saviour not only of his own country but of 
Europe from the menace of French ambitions. 

Though clear enough in its main outlines, the story which 
she has to tell is extremely complicated in its details, and she 
shows great skill in the unravelling of tangled skeins. 
Nowhere is this better displayed than in her opening pages, 
where she explains the elaborate system by which the Dutch 
Republic was governed—a matter which it is very necessary 
to understand if one is to understand what follows—and the 
relationships which obtained between the States-General, the 
provincial Assemblies, the ‘‘ Regeeringen ”’ of the towns, and 
the Stadtholders. 

For Miss Trevelyan is very thorough. If William is her 
hero there is much to be told before he can be brought on the 
stage in a role which gives him opportunity for the full 
display of his talents. There are all those negotiations and 
intrigues between England and Holland and France—in which 
only the Dutch (though Temple was an honourable exception) 
showed any sort of honesty—which led to the Triple Alliance, 
the scandalous Treaty of Dover, and eventually to a state of 
war destined to last, with brief interludes, for nearly forty 
years. Then there are the opening stages of the war itself, 
which might have ended in immediate and total disaster for 
the Republic, had not Louis’s great generals, Turenne and 
Condé and Luxembourg, been hampered by the jealous 
obstructionism of Louvois. For a great military nation was 
opposed to a nation of merchants, in which the idea of a stand- 
ing army had never been tolerated—that was the rock on 
which the house of Orange had foundered—and the Dutch 
forces were totally unequal to their task. Moreover, its com- 
ponent parts were dependent on the respective provinces which 
furnished them, and every province, and every important 
town, preferred its local needs to the general good. There was 
plenty of patriotism in the country, but it was decentralised; 


while, further to stultify effective action, the military com- 
manders could not move an inch without the assent of the 
delegates of the States. The rise to supreme authority of 
William of Orange, as the inheritor of the old fighting 
tradition of his house, and the fall of De Witt, the embodi- 
ment of civic virtues which, admirable in themselves, were 
inadequate to the present occasion, were alike inevitable. 

Miss Trevelyan deals competently alike with the political, 
the diplomatic and the military aspects of her subject. She 
is obviously well trained in historical method and research. 
In no country has better work been done on the arrangement 
and publication of archives than in Holland, and Miss 
Trevelyan has made a careful study of records published and 
unpublished. But, again true to the family tradition, she 
vitalises industry with imagination, and while she has the 
modern virtue of impartiality in judgment, and can do full 
justice to De Witt without abating her admiration for 
William, she is never colourless. Her characterisation is as 
vivid as it is concise; for an example of which may be quoted 
her description of Arlington, author alike of the Triple 
Alliance and the Dover Treaty: 

Arlington is the first and by no means the least important of the 
“new men” of the Restoration. His political senses were keen 
and shrewd : he was cautious and circumspect where his rival in the 
cabinet, the Duke of Buckingham, was rash and high-flying. His 
chief aim at this time was “‘ to bee quiet the next year at least” in 
foreign affairs, ‘“‘ without which our domestique will bee much 
disordered.” ... At the same time he had a considerable spice of 
that sort of reckless love of intrigue for its own sake which 
characterised so many English statesmen of his generation, and 
overreached itself in the incomprehensible and fascinating man of 
the Revolution, Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland. 

Miss Trevelyan has not only studied the archives of 
Holland, she has done what every historian should if possible 
do—visited the scenes of which she writes. This has given 
actuality to her description of the campaign and especially of 
that unique defensive manceuvre of the Netherlands in 
extremis—the inundation of the polders or reclaimed marsh- 
lands. Her account of how the polders were made, and of 
how they could be submerged (pages 188, 189) is an admirable 
example of her precise and lucid realism. 

It will be seen that Miss Trevelyan is equipped at all 
points. If the period she covers in a fairly long book is a 
short one, the detail in which she has treated it is neither 
excessive nor wearisome; for the events which it contained 
are of great interest in themselves and of great importance in 
the history of Europe. Her use of the Dutch sources alone 
would have made her book a valuable contribution to history; 
her use of the English language, coupled with her insight and 
her sense of proportion and arrangement, makes it a notable 
addition to historical literature. 
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THE COMING OF THE PURITANS 


The Decline of Merry England. By Storm JAMESON. 
10s. 6d. 

Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution, 
1640-1660. By Marcaret James. Routledge. 21s. 

The re-statement of history from the twentieth-century 
standpoint goes steadily forward. To the critical re-assess- 
ment of the Elizabethans and the Victorians is now being 
added that of the protagonists of the Great Civil War. It 
was, as recent books show, long overdue. The political 
factors of the struggle have blinded us to the less spectacular 
economic changes which in great part underlay them. At the 
same time, its fundamental issues, as now represented, are 
alive to a degree which those of many conflicts equally fierce 
in their time are not. The respective merits of regulation by 
a paternal government and of relatively unchecked 
individualism still divide us, and our own day has seen the 
tide of national approval ebb from the individualism which 
was the legacy of the Puritan Revolution towards the more 
unified control of an earlier day. 

Miss Jameson writes as the literary artist turned historian, 
with a passionate conviction which gives her book the 
intensity and clarity of drama. To her the struggle which 
extends from the coming of the Reformation to the triumph 
of the Ironsides at Naseby is “‘ the battle of the Church 
for domination in all matters touching the moral life of man ”’ 
against the claim of ‘‘ the owner of property to do what he 
will with his own.’’ The medieval Church, holding money 
to be the root of all evil, and inspired by the example and 
precepts of Christ with a mystical reverence for property, 
had worked consistently to organise society in the interests 
of the labouring majority, and to limit the opportunities for 
individual enrichment at the general expense. At the same 
time, with its long experience of human nature, it gave an 
at times grudging approval to all the age-old recreations and 
activities of humanity—dancing, music, sport, and the drama 
—and thereby kept them to some extent under its control. 
Of this great tradition the Tudor and Stuart sovereigns were 
in England the inheritors and later the defenders against 
the Puritans. The Puritans, no less than the medieval 
mystics, wished to regulate all life by the Christian ethic; 
but some of them endeavoured to change what had been 
counsels of perfection for the few into obligatory rules for all 
mankind. This was too hard for the average man. Industry 
and self-discipline, aided by new economic opportunities, 
degenerated into mammon-worship and oppression of the 
poor, whose poverty had come to be considered a vice. Art 
and recreation were suppressed as hindrances, nominally to 
religion, actually to commercial success. The Restoration 
found the Church and Nonconformity alike discredited 
spectators of a triumphant materialism which culminated in 
the excesses of the Industrial Revolution. 

Miss Margaret James, writing as a specialist mainly for 
students, covers much the same ground as Miss Jameson, 
and brings a mass of valuable detail, the fruit of original 
research, to verify the main outlines of Miss Jameson’s thesis. 
She brings forward further instances of the benevolent 
working of the execrated regime of Laud and Strafford, and 
acknowledges that the traditional champions of our liberties, 
the members of the Long Parliament, were more concerned to 
secure their own possessions from royal interference than to 
establish the freedom of the subject. The greater part of her 
book is concerned, however, as its title indicates, with the 
years when the Puritans were strong enough to attempt to 
re-mould society according to their own principles, and 
especially with the period of the Interregnum. The problems 
of agriculture and industry are thoroughly examined, 
together with the policies adopted to cope with them, and 
the whole survey supplemented by excellent bibliographical 
notes. To the general reader, however, the most interesting 
chapter is that on ‘‘ Projects of Social Reform.’’ The 
suggestions put forward during the Interregnum, as Miss 
Jameson points out, included universal education with the 
levying of education rates, Labour Exchanges, or ‘‘ Poor 
Man’s Offices,’’ the abolition of the death penalty for theft, 
the translation of the law into English, and other sweeping 
legal reforms. The criticisms of the educational system 
and of prison abuses are astonishing in their modernity. 


Cassell. 


It is not surprising that performance lagged behind 
theory, and that the measures which found their way into 
the statute-book tended to show mainly the repressive side 
of Puritanism. The Puritan administration had to face the 
breakdown of the old agrarian organisation in the previous 
century, with its swarm of attendant difficulties left unsolved 
by previous governments, and later the devastation of the 
Civil War. The State was in travail, and meanwhile the baser 
elements of Puritanism throve during the powerlessness of 
the finer, and Parliament found it simpler to pass enactments 
against vagrancy than to find work for the starving. Modern 
parallels spring at once to the mind. Even so, it is, says 
Miss James, ‘‘ impossible to give a full account of the Acts 
which were drafted to amend the worst abuses of the time.” 
Finally, the Restoration found the new world still ‘* powerless 
to be born”? and commercial exploitation an accepted fact. 
Yet, if the Puritan domination led to the evils of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, it gave the promise of their cure. The seed 
sown by thinkers such as Hartlib, Bellers, Winstanley and 
others lay dormant, to germinate long after under more 
favourable conditions. It is still impossible to reckon what 
the full harvest may be. 


CURTAIN 


The Art of Dying: An Anthology. Edited by Francis Brrre.i 
and F. L. Lucas. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


The book ends with Mirabeau’s last words to the Comte de 
Lamarck, addressed to the reader: ‘‘ Monsieur le connaisseur 
en belles mortes, étes-vous content?” and charmed by the 
flattery we find it hard to say No. If one accepts the attitude 
that ‘‘ too much gravity is unbecoming to such a subject,” it is 
impossible not to be diverted, thrilled and amused. A deathbed 
scene suggests the theatre or the novel, and each tableau in 
the book—a name, a date, the circumstance, perhaps, of a flaring 
candle or slipped counterpane, and the dying man’s last words— 
must be judged theatrically. It is effective, or it is ludicrous. 
As Mr. Lucas says in an introductory essay, there is an art of 
dying which varies through the ages. The Greeks died gracefully 
in character, the Romans used a “ sharper, stabbing brevity,” 
the Elizabethans flourished magnificently; best of all, in the 
eighteenth century, they smiled, ironically. Death should be 
tasted like a cheese at the end of dinner. George IV.’s “ This 
is death! Oh God! they have deceived me!” though sincere, 


is boorish. This account is given of the death of King Stanislas 
of Poland in 1766 : 


The old man’s dressing-gown caught fire; to an old woman who 
rushed in and put it out, being slightly burnt herself, he remarked : 
“Qui edit dit qu’A nos 4ges nous brilerions des mémes feux!” 
To Lady Churchill: ‘Il ne manquait qu’une pareille mort a un 
aventurier comme moi.” 

That has all the qualities of a light death: gaiety, wit, 
gallantry, aristocratic self-effacement. The eighteenth century 
abounded in such examples, though a grumpier tone is noticeable 
in artists. Rameau said to his confessor: ‘‘ Que diable voulez- 
vous me chanter, monsieur le curé?’’ Goldsmith, when the 
doctor asked if his mind were at ease, replied, ‘‘ No, it is 
not.” 

A man’s last words reveal little about himself—much less, for 
example, than his death-mask. At the most they are in character. 
They emphasise triviality rather than repose. Irony is there, 
whether it is provided by the actor or his audience. And yet 
seriousness creeps in—even in Messrs. Birrell and Lucas’s collec- 
tion. They have gone a good way to seek absurdity. Under 
the heading ‘‘ Goethe’s Mother (1808) (not even a Christian 
name !) they print : 

In reply to an invitation from friends ignorant of her illness : a 
must ask to be excused, as I have to die.” 

But against this must be set the longest of their last-minute 
scenes, the death of Johnson, which, despite its humours, 
stands in its natural nobility strangely eminent : 

To his doctor, hoping he was better: ‘No, sir. You cannot 
conceive with what acceleration I advance towards death.” 


Being given a pillow: ‘ That will do—all that a pillow can do.” 
Receiving a note: “An odd thought strikes me. We shall 


receive no letters in the grave.” 

Of Sir J. Reynolds he made three requests—to forgive a debt of 
£50; to read the Bible; and never to draw on Sunday. 
Tell me plainly, ca? 


To the doctor: ‘“ Give me a direct answer. 
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** THE GREAT AMBASSADOR’S TASK 





NOBLY COMPLETED.''—DAILY MAIL 


LORD D'ABERNON'S | DIARY 


The concluding (Locarno) volume THE YEARS OF RECOVERY. 
‘‘Lord D’Abernon’s personal appreciations are everything that 
such studies should be: judicious, searching and not over- 
confident, and would alone suffice to give high historical value to 
the volume.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. ‘Asa diarist Lord 
D’Abernon is astonishingly gifted.”—Spectator. ‘This valuable 
contribution to history.”—The Times. “‘ Brilliant—no praise can 
be too great.” —Daily Telegraph. 

Vol. I.—From Spa to Rapallo; Vol. Il.—The Years of Crisis ; 

Vol. Il].—The Years of Recovery. 21/- net each volume 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 





“THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL BOOK THE DEAN 





HAS EVER WRITTEN.’'—CHURCH TIMES 


DEAN INGE'S challenging book, CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


AND MODERN PROBLEMS. ‘“‘ Dean Inge’s courageous challenge to 
the spirit of the hour.”—Arthur Waugh in the Daily Telegraph. 
“Certainly a full book. He appeals to the heroic element in 
humanity.”—The Times. “He stirs the blood.”—Scotsman. “A 
book which will compel some furiously to think, and others to think 
furiously.”—E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 15/- net 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 





“THIS IS CERTAINLY MR. CHESTERTON'S 





BEST BOOK."'—GLASGOW HERALD 


G. K. CHESTERTON'S | josie boot, me 


RESURRECTION OF ROME. ‘“‘All so characteristic and delightful, 
and so much better than the ordinary traveller’s tale. . . . Go up 
with Mr. Chesterton and watch the dream-pageant of the sunset 
behind St. Peter’s. It is the guide and not the sight that matters 
here.’—Times. ‘It is brilliant . . . there are lovely pages in it.” 
—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘We must admire a book so fertile in 
ideas, so dazzling in fancy . . . a book sustained by such virile 
intelligence.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 12/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 





MRS. GASKELL AS VICTORIAN 


MRS. GASKELL and her Friends. A biography by 


ELIZABETH S. HALDANE, C.H. Miss Haldane’s study of George 

Eliot revealed her wide and intimate knowledge of the whole life 

and background of the Victorian period. In this study she sees 

Mrs. Gaskell as a typical Victorian. The book includes many 

hitherto unpublished letters dealing especially with Mrs. Gaskell 
| and her relation to Florence Nightingale and Charlotte Bronté. 

Illustrated. 12/6 net 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON 





“A CHOICE MISCELLANY .'’—THE TIMES 


SIR JOHN SIMON'S very judicious selection, 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS. Edited by D. Rowland Evans. 

“‘Shows him to be a master of the written as well as of the 
spoken word.”—Daily Express. ‘ Illuminating in its revelation of 

) Sir John’s range.” —The Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ He comes 

to any discussion fully armed with knowledge, thoroughness, good 

temper and good sense.’’—Philip Guedalla in the Sunday Times. 

t 8/6 net 
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I recover ? *—*‘ By nothing short of a miracle.”’—“* Then I will take 
no more physic—not even opiates; for I have prayed that I may 
render up my soul to God unclouded.” 


After a prayer, his final words were to a young lady—* God bless 
you, my dear.” 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have yielded few 
examples in the “ art of dying.” Mr. Lucas typifies the Victorian 
as departing “‘in a pompous stupor, while serried ranks of 
children and grandchildren sing ‘O God, our help in ages past’ 
all round the bed.” The more lonely Edwardian and Georgian 
he does not mention. 

Self-parody is not difficult to find. But why is Tolstoy 
chosen? “In the station at Astapovo: ‘ But the peasants— 
how do peasants die?’” is strangely ironical. Tolstoy’s 
biographers, however, represent him in bed as saying either 
“To seek—to seek” or (the translation varies) “‘'To escape— 
to escape ”—both at least as typical of Tolstoy as the version 
quoted above, though not as suitable for this anthology. 


WORLD WITHOUT END 


The End of the World. 
Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 


This is an extraordinary book. The author—who made a 
reputation among those capable of discerning the difference 
between a writer and a fountain-pen by his novel Harvest in 
Poland—is capable of individual thought and feeling and says 
what he has to say in a manner of his own. Those looking 
for smooth journalese, for the well-laundried scentless and 
airless sentences and paragraphs of the great popular novelists 
of the day, will be disappointed here. Those who—to adapt 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s excellent phrase—mistake the common- 
piace for the natural may think that the style of Mr. Geoffrey 
Dennis is strained or affected because it is not commonplace. 
It is, on the contrary, simple, concise and vivid. It is the 
style of a man capable of severe and sustained thinking, who 
has digested thoroughly the matter of his book before he 
began to write it and who consequently can be brief and 
pithy, omitting nothing essential to his argument: 

When geological time begins, some short thousand million years 
ago, the earth is already a globe, in shape if not in surface much as 
now, whirling around a star little different if at all from our sun 
to-day; a body with its given size and substance, its allotted place 
and pathin heaven. How it came there is unknown. Knowing nothing, 
Man has variously and valiantly guessed. Seven chief guesses 
jostle for primacy. 

These seven guesses are described accurately in the light of 
present scientific knowledge. Or, rather, six of them are, for 
the seventh guess is not scientific, but, as Mr. Dennis says, 


The magical. In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. 


By Georrrey Dennis. Eyre and 


Mr. Dennis then reviews the possible ways in which the 
world may end—comet, fire, water, drought, cold, crash, God 
—and devotes a section to each, these seven sections making 
up the first part of his book ‘‘ How? ”’ A certain ironic inten- 
tion of intellect rather than of mood becomes evident as one 
progresses through these sections, in each of which the case 1s 
put irrefutably, so that at the end of every demonstration the 
reader is convinced—so masterly is Mr. Dennis’s presentation 
of the scientific data—that in this and in no other way is the 
world doomed. A good example of Mr. Dennis’s manner may 
be quoted from the section “‘ Drought ”’ : 

Flood certain ; drought certain—how far is there paradox? Thus 
far: that, save the Living Terror, nothing is certain. . . 

Equal chances, equally remote; postponement rather than 
paradox. For these two hold pace with each other, cancel each 
other, defeat each other, in terraqueous equilibrium delay each 
other, until that far day when the earth, having eluded all accidents 
and pulled through all illnesses, will perish only, when her hour is 
up, of old age or its other name, the Cold. 

The second part entitled ‘“‘ When? ”’ is divided into four 
—this year, next year, some time, never. The conclusion of 
the fourth section ‘‘ Never ” offers an admirable example of 
Mr. Dennis’s power of writing: 

Sailing but bound for no port, from impact immune, of indestruc- 
tible substance compounded, our globe will wander through the 
sunless starless universe for ever. 

The names of Sir Thomas Browne, of Carlyle, of Ruskin 
and of Dr. Donne occur to one when reading this book, not 
because the author has set out to write with these in his 
memory, but because his style has a peculiar individual 


quality which comes from the particular temper of his mind. 
The substance of the book is not what it purports to be, not- 
withstanding that Mr. Dennis adheres strictly to his theme. 
The ignorant reader may find delight in these witty scientific 
summaries of the physical destiny of our planet, the religious 
reader may welcome the metaphysical mysticism of some of 
its chapters, and the author’s freedom from both theological 
and rationalistic dogmas will please others; but in our opinion 
all this fine work of thought and emotion which Mr. Geoffrey 
Dennis entitles The End of the World is to be read as one 
reads a poem or a sonata or looks upon a picture. Something 
concrete and real is presented, but what relation it has 
to all present and future physical theories of space and time 
and the earth’s place and destiny in that framework is far 
too obscure to be unravelled here. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF PEACE 


League of Nations : Ten Years of World Co-operation. Written 
and published by the SECRETARIAT, 1930. 10s. 


We all know the story—perhaps apocryphal—current in 
the early days of the League, of the English lady famous in 
her own country for good works and liberal sentiments, who, 
when asked about her impressions of the Assembly, replied 
that the League would be all right if it were not for those 
dreadful foreigners! Even in this year of grace, after ten 
years, there are some who can vouch for another visitor, 
a cultivated and travelled Frenchwoman, and what is 
more, thé mother of an official of the Secretariat—who kept 
on asking to be shown the French section, the Swiss section, 
etc., and could scarcely grasp the fact that the staff of the 
international civil service should be divided according to 
subjects and not according to nationality. 

These stories are set down here merely to illustrate the 
inherent difficulty of co-operation on an international plane, 
with men and women as they are to-day. The Englishman 
whose national consciousness is so highly developed that it is 
virtually unconscious may well stand amazed at the strength 
and fire of the feeling of nationality which he meets on the 
Continent—and indeed nowadays in the New World. In 
1920 it was therefore an act of considerable boldness, almost 
of recklessness, which none but a demonic visionary like 
President Wilson could have brought to fruition, to establish 
at all an organised system for a world at peace. That the 
system has survived the shocks and jolts of these war-scarred 
years, that humanity which was never more divided and 
never more diffident yet continues to go to school in the 
kindergarten of peace, as the League was so well called by 
Sir Robert Borden at the 1930 Assembly, is perhaps the most 
heartening phenomenon of our age. 

This ‘‘ simple ’’ but substantial record of the first ten years, 
prepared by the Secretariat itself, is almost more important 
for its perspective, for its continual illumination of what the 
League is than for its actual description of what the League 
is doing. Modestly it is presented in a foreword by Sir Eric 
Drummond not as history, ‘‘ not even the raw material of 
history ’’ (which is to be found in the official publications of 
the League), but as a “‘ statement of facts.’’ If it were no 
more than that, the undertaking was well worth while, for 
nowhere else has the non-expert reader an opportunity of a 
comprehensive survey of all that is being done within the 
orbit of Geneva. But for sheer soundness and clearness of 
exposition it is probably worth all the books on the League 
put together. 

The League may be said to represent the greatest common 
measure of international collaboration at any given time. In 
every field, ranging from a discussion of library facilities and 
bibliography through all political, social and economic aspects 
of co-operation to the fundamental task of education in peace, 
experience has taught the same lesson, the need of giving its 
full value to the individualised character and technique of 
each national unit, to the rich variety of local conditions. 
The problem, clearly stated here, is one of ‘‘ reconciling 4 
common international purpose with all that is most intimate 
and deep-rooted in national temperaments and traditions.” 

‘There are many who look with hope to the League to 
prevent war, but do not concern themselves with the day-to- 
day processes which are frequently obscure and intricate.” 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FINE EDITIONS 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS by FREDERIC MANNING 


Author of HER Privates WE 
Two hundred and fifty signed copies on large paper at 30s., and an ordinary edition at 7s.6d. December 2nd. 


COBBETT’S RURAL RIDES 


First Complete Edition, with numerous Illustrations by JOHN NASH, full Notes and complete Biographical 
Index. Three vols. Limited Edition. 5 guineas 


** This is the only edition of the Rural Rides which from its publication will be consulted with certainty.” 
—Leader in The Times Literary Supplement. 


EARLY KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS by puitip 
JAMES Quarto 30s. 
*¢ He shows artistic insight as well as mechanical knowledge in the discussion of each problem in turn. 


The illustrative plates of this book have an attraction of their own and will be admired merely as re- 
productions of objects beautiful in themselves.” Times Literary Supplement. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


HIGHWAY INTO SPAIN by MARCEL AUROUSSEAU 21s. 


“* Highway into Spain is a book that may endure. It is the record of two men who broke a settled way of 
life, took fortune in their hands and walked from Paris to Madrid . . . . But it is a record, too, of a 


spiritual journey, like Christian’s. The Highway leads from this world to a world of adventurous 
dream.”’ Observer. 


KACHALOLA or THE EARLY LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF SIDNEY 


SPENCER BROOMFIELD, Ivory Hunter, Prospector, Specimen Collector, Pioneer, Pearl Fisher, 
and Doctor of Medicine. (Related by Himself.) 10s. 6d. 


“As a diarist Dr. Broomfield can have few equals . . . His story of a siege by cannibals and the 
mysterious red-headed native girl, whom he named Tulip and who from being a captive became his 
principal adjutant and scout, surpasses the furthest flights of film and fancy.” Daily Mail. 


WAR 


THE ADVANCE FROM MONS by WALTER BLOEM 


Translated by Capt. G. C. WYNNE, with a Foreword by BriG.-GENERAL SIR JAMES E. EDMONDs, 
C.B., C.M.G., R.E. 7s. 6d. 


“< The latest addition to the excellent series of ‘ Soldiers’ Tales ’ is worthy of its predecessors.” 


Times Literary Supplement. 
HUMOUR 


OUT OF THE ARK, or creatures Facetious IN ART AND 


DOGGEREL by R. D. Author of Less Eminent Victorians, etc. 6s. 
“* There never was a book so funny and so admirable.” Observer. 


FICTION 


A MIDDLE-CLASS MAN by LEONHARD FRANK 7s. 6d. 


**] doubt whether the autumn publishing season will produce a more stimulating and original novel.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
“It is one of the richest, most biting pieces of writing in the modern technique that I have read. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. CARL AND ANNA (sth Impression). ee. 


HIS MONKEY WIFE, ox, marriep To a cutmp 


A brilliant novel by JOHN COLLIER Ready December 4th. 7s. 6d. 


30 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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That is the problem. For, as the writer of the admirable last 
chapter concludes, ‘‘ the League is the sum of public 
opinion.”” In this continued ignorance and apathy lies the 
explanation of the slow progress which, to a generation more 
than ever determined to avoid war, is often so disappointing. 
The negative state of non-war is, of course, as unsatisfying to 
human nature as it is unstable. ‘‘ Thou shalt not’’, never 
more than a travesty of authority, is particularly futile and 
ineffective in an age of self-expression. Wherefore we must 
definitely quarrel with the statement at the beginning of the 
book: ‘‘ The main purpose of the League, which may be 
said to be born of the war, is to prevent war from breaking 
out again.’’ Not the main purpose surely? Indeed, in a later 
chapter, written no doubt by another hand, while the two- 
fold nature of the League’s work—‘ to keep the peace and to 
organise the world for peace ’’—is recognised, it is frankly 
admitted that ‘‘ only by promoting positive international co- 
operation, sometimes in fields seemingly quite remote from 
wars and rumours of war, can peace be consolidated.” 

It was imperative that from the outset the League should 
not concern itself with the direct consequences of the War, 
although it has, of course, certain obligations arising out of 
the Treaties, i.e. the administration of the Saar territory and 
the Free City of Danzig and the Protection of Minorities. 
The League has no future, indeed, unless the conception of 
an international community adjusting its relations by com- 
promise and conciliation, through the Permanent Conference 
of the nations at Geneva, is separated from the ideas of guilt 
and punishment bound up with the Treaty of Versailles. We 
therefore fully endorse the conclusion expressed here that 
‘* the decision to concentrate the activity of the League in its 
early years upon the development of international co-opera- 
tion appears as perhaps the most important single act of 
policy during the first decade of its existence.” What 
measure of co-operation has as yet been achieved and how it 
has been effected is lucidly explained under the headings 
corresponding to the various technical organisations, the 
branches of a sturdy sapful tree. 


THE ALMIGHTY MATHEMATICIAN 


The Mysterious Universe. By Sir James JEANS. 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 


Happy is the learned world in that its scientists have the 
gift of exposition. To keep abreast with modern physics is a 
full-time work of serious endeavour, and in consequence both 
communication of scientific results to the outside world and 
philosophic meditation upon them are best done by scientists 
themselves; none but a man of science can be sure that his 
knowledge is adequate or that he has seen discoveries in their 
true proportion. Among English physicists Sir Arthur 
Eddington and Sir James Jeans stand out pre-eminently both 
for power of elucidation and for philosophic insight into the 
problems at issue. What is more, the pictures of the world 
which they separately present are in striking agreement. 
But it must be said that these pictures, however welcome to 
the layman, are disconcerting to those who have followed the 
trend of scientific thought hitherto. Certainly the chief 
impression left by The Mysterious Universe is that the river 
of knowledge, to use Sir James Jeans’s own metaphor, has 
made a sharp bend within the present century. A deter- 
ministic scheme of laws has been abandoned for statistical 
formulations; and such scientists as Sir James Jeans and Sir 
Arthur Eddington have made a most unexpected rapproche- 
ment with idealism. 

But this is to anticipate the concluding chapter of the book 
—written in the expectation of much disagreement, we are 
told. The first chapter is a magnificent disquisition on the 
smallness of man in comparison with his universe that lures 
the reader on to the main portion of the book; it shows how 
life is possible only within a narrow planetary zone, and that 
planetary systems are themselves the rarest things in the 
universe. ‘“‘ At first glance, at least, life seems to be an 
utterly unimportant by-product.”” But the book is written 
in the true dramatic spirit, and at the end we are to find 
rind established as the creator of its universe, not a by- 
product in it. The second chapter prepares the way for this 
conclusion by showing the breakdown of the mechanical 


Cambridge 


method in the interpretation of nature. The failure of deter- 
ministic laws in the quantum mechanics and the resort to 
statistics make it appear ‘“‘ as though the joints of the 
universe had somehow worked loose, as though its mechanism 
had developed a certain amount of ‘play.’”’ The third 
chapter deals with the dissolution of matter into radiation, 
but Sir James Jeans is sceptical of the possibility that some- 
where in space ‘ the Creator is still on the job”’ and that 
radiation is condensing into matter. The fourth chapter deals 
with what is, by comparison, the more familiar subject of 
relativity and the ether. Its function in the drama of the 
book is to show that “‘ the study of the inner workings of 
nature (has) passed from the engineer-scientist to the mathe- 
matician.’”? ‘Then we come “into the deep waters.” It is 
here contended that physicists are studying not reality itself 
but the mathematical shadows cast by reality. Eloquent 
appeal is made to the simile of the cave in Plato’s Republic 
wherein the prisoners, chained with their backs to the ligit, 
construct the outside world from shadows on the wall. It is 
suggested that the waves of physics are not waves having a 
real existence but probability-waves--the probability that an 
electron may be at a certain point, as a suicide-wave passing 
over London means that the probability of London suicides is 
increased. All that can certainly be said is that the 
equations representing the state of an electron take the form 
of a wave; the real and substantial existence of a wave cannot 
be inferred. This leads Sir James Jeans to deduce that the 
world has no substantial existence at all save in so far as it 
is thought by a universal mind of which our human minds are 
components. In other words, the natural realism of science 
has been abandoned for idealism. Moreover, the thought of 
this universal mind is on mathematical lines. ‘‘ We have 
already considered with disfavour the possibility of the 
universe having been planned by a biologist or an engineer 
. . . the great Architect of the universe now begins to appear 
as a pure mathematician.” If so the Creator’s thoughts are 
indeed not as our thoughts, nor His ways as our ways. Sir 
James Jeans argues persuasively for idealism, but it has yet 
tu be proved that the tendencies in modern physics which 
lead him to this conclusion are more than temporary. When 
knowledge has advanced a step further we may find statistical 
methods abandoned for complete determinism and realism 
once more rehabilitated. But this is not to deny that Sir 
James Jeans has written one of the most arresting little 
books of recent years, a real drama of modern science; its 
easy-flowing style will make it a favourite book of the layman 
and its discussion of fundamental problems will give all 
students of science and philosophy much serious thought. 


SPAIN AND THE FOREIGNER 


A History of Spanish Civilization. 
Constable. 21s. 

Highway into Spain. By Marcen AuroussEau. Davies. 2ls. 

Mr. Aurousseau, an Australian of French extraction who 
has travelled from Paris to Madrid on foot and has written a 
very long book about his journey, confesses that he preferred 
Spain to France chiefly because Spain was ‘‘ the long- 
cherished goal of his imagination.’”? He is not the first 
foreigner to experience this romantic exaltation—though it 
has not gone to his head. Since the decline of her Empire 
appeased the hatred and jealousy of the world, Spain has 
suffered a great deal from the self-indulgence and ridicule 
of foreign romantics. Once the symbol of arrogance, greed, 
cruelty and religious fanaticism, the typical figure of Spain 
became successively the beggared hidalgo and shifty rogue of 
the picaresque novels, the Goyaesque majo of the street 
corners with his café politics and his cry of ‘ Bread, bulls 
and to-morrow we die.” In the nineteenth century, while 
the country was in the early agonies of rebirth and the 
Kraussist teachings of Sanz del Rio were influencing the 
leaders of the short-lived republic, the foreigner had his 
** cloak and dagger ’”’ Gautier and, later, his Carmen. Now 
in this century the roles of Spain and the Western foreigner; 
if not actually reversed, show a tendency to interchange. 
Tiring of the gimcrack civilisation which the incompetence of 
machinery has foisted upon him, and of what Catholic apolo- 
gists tell him is the final dismal logic of the Reformation, the 
Anglo-Saxon turns to console his spirit among the people of 
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EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT 


By THOMAS BELL 7/6 
HAROLD NICOLSON : | 


“ The book rings clear at moments as the sound of hooves on a frozen 


highway. Mr. Bell is a serious and expert writer. A book which ought 
to be read.” | 


MICHAEL SADLEIR : 
“ He can command words . . . will write a book of real beauty.” | 
NORMAN COLLINS : 


*‘ Salute to Mr. Bell... Luxuries of the imagination . . . I am confident 
that this is a rare and remarkable book.” 


S. P. B. MAIS : 


“Pure glowing romance. The style has a fine, rich flavour. The blend 
is daring and subtle, and the result quite magical in its beauty. The book 
| demands slow and careful reading.” 


“Tt reminds us of the fastidious style of Mr. Thornton Wilder. A 
splendid book in faultless English.”” MancHESTER EVENING NEWS. 


“ Something of the same atmosphere as Virginia Woolf's‘ Orlando’... 
the finest prose.” GLAsGow HERALD. 












































THE FLIGHT FROM REASON 


| 

| 

A Study of THE VICTORIAN HERESY 
By ARNOLD LUNN 7/6 | 
| 


“One of the finest volumes of “apologetic” literature that has been 
published for many a long day. The book is a real tonic. It comes 
as a breath from the hills.” mernopist RECORDER. 


“ Sustained and slashing attack ... trenchant and brilliant.” tHE uNiverse. 


“Mr. Lunn has written a clever and stimulating book.” .iverroot post. | 
“ Stimulating and amazing.” LEICESTER MAIL. 


WINTER MISCELLANY 


WITH ORIGINAL POEMS AND COMMENTARY 
| By HUMBERT WOLFE 8/6 


“It holds infinite riches in a little room: The result circumscribes the 
globe and traverses human nature. Mr. Wolfe writes a preface describing | 
enchanted Christmas trees of childhood and a boy’s wondering, romantic | 
heart. Each section is keyed to its mood by a new poem from Mr. | 
Wolfe’s pen.” oBsERVER (Editorial) 
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the bleak tablelands of Castile, who, barely recovered from 
the wastage of Catholic absolutism, are ironically cnough 
turning to him for stimulus at the same time. Spain reborn 
desires the modern world, but in her own way, and is not 
quite sure if this world lies over the Pyrenees or over the 
Atlantic. So that there is some danger that the devoted or 
disgruntled Anglo-Saxon intellectual who comes to Spain in 
order to flee the modern world may be taken for a senti- 
mentalist. 

For him the kind of history which Senor Altamira has been 
writing for the last twenty years is an excellent discipline. 
The men of ’98 had a horror of enthusiasm and sentiment— 
these had lost them the last of the colonies. It did not matter 
what was the latest fashionable legend among foreigners. 
‘*On se trompe toujours sur l’Espagne.’”’ But it was im- 
portant for Spain to know itself, and Senor Altamira sat 
down to record the facts with a scientific objectivity which in 
Spain had come into its own again since Sanz del Rio and 
Giner de los Rios had begun to teach; the history rewritten 
in that mood of “ active pessimism ”’ which was the intel- 
lectual first fruit of the Cuban disaster. Brilliant, discursive, 
interpretative historians with a luxurious weakness for 
illuminating but partisan generalisations, Spain has always 
had; historians of the national soul like Martins and Ganivet, 
masters of paradox like Madariaga. But in Altainira the 
vapours of partisan interpretation were evaporated. He 
occupied himself impartially, scientifically, economically with 
the hard residue of fact. After the baroque extravagance of 
optimism or despair, this scientific severity was amazing. 

Sefor Altamira’s book is so well known to students in 
its four Spanish volumes that a eulogy of the present 
abridgment in one volume is unnecessary. The chief 
cuts have been made in the chapters on the siglo de oro, 
this period being best known to foreign readers. The 
important characteristic of the book is that it is no mere 
history of external or internal politics, movements and 
administrations, but embraces the growth and fate of every- 
thing Spanish in the arts, crafts and sciences as well. 
The essence of ‘‘ the Spanish fact ’” in whatever department 
of life is distilled and related. The two main points of interest 
lie perhaps in Seftor Altamira’s treatment of Spanish adminis- 
tration of the colonies and of the dynastic struggles in the 
nineteenth century. We have been brought up to regard our 
enemies the Spaniards as we regarded the Germans during 
the war, as bad and inhumane colonisers. The Spanish have 
a way (cf. the Constitution of Cadiz) of making everything 
perfect on paper; but, as Sefior Altamira points out, in the 
matter of colonisation they had not the advantage of other 
people’s experience. They were remarkably good adminis- 
trators; they did not, except in the Antilles, exterminate the 
natives as the North American Indians were exterminated, 
and they led the world in their refusal legally to recognise 
slavery. There were unquestionable abuses; but forced 
labour is still a characteristic of modern colonial exploita- 
tion. To the American venture one must trace eventually 
the major causes of the decadence—just as many now think 
that Spain’s future hope lies across the Atlantic rather than 
across the Pyrenees. The unhappy abundance of gold falsified 
economic values at home; the ablest men left Spain to become 
administrators. The failure of Catholic absolutism, with its 
nepotism and inefficiency, and the growth of a large non- 
productive monastic population complete the main outlines 
of the picture of the decadence. What a difference there is 
between Senor Altamira’s precise, almost diffident, explana- 
tion, and the mainly self-righteous moral condemnation main- 
tained by English writers up to the nineteenth century. 

And now, turning from Senor Altamira’s rich and masterly 
synthesis, one finds in Mr. Aurousseau an example of the 
compensating devotion which is being paid to Spain. He is 
not one of those obsessed intellectuals who, in the words of 
Professor Mario Praz, ‘‘ rub their exasperated senses against 
the thorns of Spanish mysticism.’”’? Mr. Aurousseau’s 
devotion is proper, clear-headed, engaging in its confession of 
an innocence desiring to learn, and not sentimental. Ie 
writes only of what he sees, and knows that he by no means 
sees everything. Arriving in Madrid by the Saragossa road 
he had the impression of a somewhat Americanised city. 
Had he arrived from the south or even from the San Sebastian 
road his first impression might have been of the Madrid of 


Goya. Both as a physical and spiritual journey his heavy 
undertaking is full of interest, though it is described at far 
too great a length and with a somewhat solemn garrulousness 
which does not compensate for the lack of incident. How- 
ever, the feat of walking 900 miles in seven weeks has an 
inspiriting healthiness about it which is very attractive. The 
book is full of stout tramping zest. In particular, the account 
of crossing over the Aston into Andorra is an exciting piece 
of narrative, well handled. For the rest the chief burdens of 
the book are the amusing encounters of the road, the 
suspicion of French peasantry, and the unwillingness of inn- 
keepers to accept the “ scholar gipsy ’”’ at his own value; 
except in Spain—and here very probably is the real reason 
for the writer’s preference—where nobody was ever surprised 
by the strangeness of a traveller. Highway into Spain 
contains nearly 700 closely printed pages, an average of a 
mile and a third to the page! After such devotion to a 
journey it is incredible that Mr. Aurousseau has not included 
a map nor a single illustration. But it is a good book written 
with dignity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Bronze Age. By V. Gorpon CuttpE. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 
Professor Gordon Childe takes, in his brilliant study, due cognizance 
of the copper and bronze ages in the Aigean, Egypt and Hither Asia; 
but he is chiefly concerned with the Bronze Age as it is to be discerned 
in Central and Western Europe. Before passing to his particular 
survey, Professor Childe gives us illuminating essays on the many 
implications of the Bronze Age, and on the powerful incentive to trade 
which is to be discerned in the discovery and working of metals. The 
need for ores and the skill required in mining and working them led 
inevitably to widespread trading relations, and to the establishment 
of classes of workers that had to be supported by the community. 
The Professor next discusses the types of tools, weapons and ornaments 
of the European Bronze Age, which were far less constant than were 
those of the Orient. The rest of the book is devoted to the archeological 
story of the Early Middle and Late Bronze Ages in the various countries 
that have yielded significant finds. 
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GERALD GOULD 
to write in The Observer: 


“ Here is a novel, well-balanced, 

well-imagined, admirably written ; 

. a novel difficult to skip, more 
difficult to lay down .. . a novel 

of natural and poignant dialogue : 

a good novel: a novel to be read 

and remembered.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS, 

a 1858-1899. Edited by WoRTHINGTON C. ForD. 
215. net. 

CANCELS, by R. W. CHapman. With eleven 

pages of illustrations. 500 copies only. 205. met. 

A HISTORY OF SPANISH CIVILIZATION, 


by RarAEL ALTAMiRA. Introduction by 
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A GREAT BIOGRAPHY ° , "== 


John Palmer’s 


MOLIERE 


Times Literary Supplement: 





“‘ In the whole span of literature is there any 
story more intriguing, more dramatic?” 


Desmond MacCarthy in the Sunday Times: 





‘A very good book . . vivid. . entertaining.” 


Times: 
Coen nee 


“ A very good book . . . one of the most 
dramatic life histories of its kind and Mr. 
Palmer tells it with feeling and eloquence.” 


[G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 18/- net. Postage 9d.] 
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The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
*“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a home for 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS, with children of your 
own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 
children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 
Please send a gift, and make your own life happier 
in the knowledge of having helped others. 


“BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS” 


Patrons: THetR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, H.R.H. Princess Mary, 
Countess OF HAREWOOD, FirLp-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE oF CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. THE Prince or Wates, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esg. Deputy Chairman: Lorp Daryncron. 
Chairman of “ Arcthusa’’ Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: 


F. Brian Petty, A.F.C. 
We. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 





“OLD ‘MUM.’” Many friendless old women live 
in Church Army Homes. Here are details of one: 


** At 7.45 each morning this brave old soul of 
76 goes to work at washing-up. At 6 p.m. she 
returns — weary perhaps— but full of good 
humour which bubbles over to entertain the 
others.” Nearly all ‘the others’ are old-age 
pensioners who earn a little extra by selling 
matches in the cold streets, washing-up, and so 
on. A very independent but worthy com- 
munity. Freedom to come and go as they 
reasonably like is priceless to them. 
CHURCH ARMY wants to give MORE COMFORT 
at prices within their scanty means. Will you help 
by gifts to Preb. Carlile, “Old People’s Fund,” 
55 Bryanston St., London, W. 1. 














Masterpieces of Foreign Fiction 


By a Swedish Master 


LACEMAKER LEKHOLM HAS 
AN IDEA 


By GUSTAF HELLSTROM 
Translated by F. H. LYON 
“T was deeply impressed by Hellstrém’s power of characterisation. I did not 
find one person among the considerable crowd of Lekholms ... who did not 
convey the impression of being a living, differentiated human being.” 
J. D. Beresrorp in the Book Guild Review. 


7s. 6d. 
By a German Master 


FABER: OR THE LOST YEARS 
By JACOB WASSERMAN 


“The persons in the book have a poetic charm. The scenes, too, are poetic, with a 
curious subdued quality; the rhythm is subdued. And through it all runs a 
morality, sane, beautiful, rather austere.” Life and Letters. 


7s. 6d. 
By an Austrian Master 


CASAR 


By MIRKO JELUSICH 
Translated by BERNARD MIALL 


So great is the interest in this vivid life-story of Julius Cas1r, that 30,000 copies 
have been sold in Germany and it has been translated into five languages. 


10s. 6d. 
By a Rumanian Master 


THE FOREST OF THE HANGED 


By LIVIU REBREANU 


5 Translated by A. V. WISE 
“A powerfully written book about an aspect of the war which has found 
few chroniclers." Observer. 


7s. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 
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From a Shanghai smoker 
of BARNEYS: “Certainly 


there is no Tobacco quite 
like it and life without it 
is unsatisfactory ....” 


He says a lot of other nice things about Barneys. But much 
as we should like to publish the letter in full, it could not be 
done without disclosing his identity. 


All letters published in praise of Barneys are spontaneous 
expressions of satisfaction and goodwill. They can be 
inspected at our London Offices for verification. 


“I am much obliged for your etter of 4th January and for all the 
“‘ trouble you took to answer my S.O.S. for Barneys. Certainly there 
“ts no tobacco quite like it, and life without it is unsatisfactory.” 


In a few short years Barneys has achieved World- 
wide fame —through sheer, honest goodness. 
Barneys smokes sweetly, burns evenly and 
satisfies because it is so good. Packed in the new 


“ EVERFRESH” Tin Barneys is kept good, 
always and everywhere. 


Packing fresh [ 


In Shanghai one can now smoke 
Barneys Tobacco in factory-fresh con- 
dition. Wherever transport reaches, 
Barneys will follow in the fragrance 
and freshness of its first blending. 
The Barneys “ EverFresu” Tin 
effects this miracle of science. 
A virtual vacuum within the Tin 
and atmospheric pressure from 
without keep the “ EverFresu ” 
Tin sealed and locked. 


TO OPEN : pull the Rubber Tab. 
This releases the vacuum seal and 
allows the lid to be lifted, reveal- 
ing 2 ozs. of cheery Barneys, as 
fresh as on the day it was packed, 


(Full strength), 
Parsons Pleasure 


2 0z.: 2/3 & 
Sold also in 1 oz. size, 


John Sinclair, Ltd., 


_— 


~ Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

















Lord John Russell. By A. Wyatr Titpy. Cassell. 15s. 


The relative smallness of Lord John Russell’s niche in the Victorian 
temple of fame makes one of the curiosities of political history. For 
forty years his was a great name in England. There seemed no reason 
why he should not hold his place alongside Peel and Palmerston, 
as he does in Punch until 1866; but he has dropped to the level of 
such half-forgotten figures as Derby and Clarendon and Sir James 
Graham. Mr. Wyatt Tilby has done a sound job of restoration in 
this book. It is animated and detached, agreeably free from eulogy 
or reprobation. Lord John was the one member of the great Whig 
clan who kept to the end his faith in parliamentary reform. No party 
leader of the last century suffered so many disappointments, the greatest 
being the stroke of Fortune which gave to Peel instead of to himself 
the glory of abolishing the Corn Law. His policy towards the new 
Italy and the American Civil War, the Vatican and Bismarck, is 
admirably expounded by Mr. Wyatt Tilby. A chapter on Lord 
John’s private life, his books and letters, would have been more 
welcome to many readers than the survey of the reaction from 
Victorian Liberalism with which the book concludes. 


Tolstoy, the Inconstant Genius. By ALEXANDER I. Nazarorr, 
Harrap. 15s. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude’s Life of Tolstoy (the best) is too long and un- 
enlivened ever to be popular, and Mr. Nazaroff’s biography should 
appeal to more readers. It is well illustrated, comparatively brief 
and intelligently written. Two faults which presumably exist in the 
original mar the present translation. The author has the habit 
of continually asking and answering questions in his narrative, and 
he writes always in the present tense. He succeeds, however, in 
writing critically and fairly, and he misses nothing important. Tolstoy 
almost wrote his own autobiography, and Mr. Nazaroff quotes and 
paraphrases largely from the diaries and letters. 


Everybody’s Boswell. Bell. 10s. 6d. 


Except for its title, this book can be heartily recommended to all 
who love abridgments. It is not everybody’s Boswell. The original 
Life must always be that; but here is somebody’s Boswell, many 
people’s Boswell, the hurried man’s Boswell, a Boswell in which the 
skipping is done for you. The abridgment is exceptionally skilful; 
the book is a pleasure to hold, and Mr. Ernest H. Shepard’s illustrations 
are delightful to look at. 


Wit and Wisdom in Morocco. 
25s. 

In this volume Dr. Westermarck concludes his studies on Moorish 
customs and opinions. This is a collection, very wide in scope, of 
proverbs and saws on almost every aspect of life. It will be of the 
greatest use to students of proverbial folklore, and must have a place 
beside Solomon Czsar Malan’s monumental variorum edition of the 
biblical Proverbs. Dr. Westermarck gives the text and translation of all 
his proverbs, and also prints them in Arabic script. There is a long 
introductory essay on the proverbial philosophy of the Moors. 


By E. WesTERMARCK. Routledge, 


Morning Sorrow. By Joun Roruenstern. Constable. 6s. 

This old-fashioned story—almost one hears Bow Bells chiming— 
has a certain grave distinction of its own, though there are moments 
when the author’s excessive solemnity makes it hard to suppress one’s 
laughter. Diana, granddaughter of the Mallord family gardener, is 
taken into the big house as companion to Constance, Lord Chalgrove’s 
daughter. She has apparently no difficulties of either speech or manner 
to overcome; she moves with genuine dignity, a figure from a French 
eighteenth-century pastoral. Her sorrow is caused by Lord Chalgrove, 
who falls in love with her, and has not the courage of his love, and by 
Neill Mallord, who plays with her feelings. Mr. Rothenstein’s style is 
a little stilted, but here again he imparts a curious old-fashioned 
distinction to his book. 


Laments for the Living. By Dororny Parker. Longmans. 6s. 


Miss Dorothy Parker belongs to the group of story-writers and 
satirists who, in a surprisingly short period, made for the New Yorker 
a place entirely by itself among American weeklies. Her sketches are 
usually in dialogue, and no writer of the day has a sharper ear for the 
weary turns of phrase in present-day American speech. Laments for 
the Living—a bitterly accurate title—contains thirteen pieces. Miss 
Parker has only one manner. It is that of ruthless exposure, applied 
to various heart-breaking examples of the New York social system : the 
respectable Babbitt who plays with his secretary and then sends her 
to the abortionist, the hopeless girl pleading at the telephone, the 
sadistic woman who has adopted “‘ little Curtis ” for torture purposes, 
the big blonde who has gone the pace, the besotted couple to be found 
in any speakeasy at 2a.m. ‘I could listen to you all night,” the 
hostess coos to the pair with whose incredible banalities the volume 
ends. Miss Parker’s pen is efficient and cruel in equal measure. 


Paradise City. By Henry CHANNON. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Paradise City is a clever and original book. It has what so many 
novels lack nowadays—a story; or, rather, any number of stories. 
For the six episodes, which make up the whole, grow out of the first 
one, so many branches from one stem, and are only drawn together 
otherwise by an occasional connecting link. The chief fault in this 
method—which is, after all, but an imitation of a natural process—!s 
that it tends to repetition. Mr. Channon gives life to places as well 
as people, and it is the ever-changing scene, from Middle-Western 
American Paradise City to Florence and Ravenna, to Venice an 
Chicago and London, which gives the book half its charm. And it 1s 
indeed a magic pen which can give the unknown Paradise City 4 
sparkling a place on the map as Venice or Rome. Except fora muddled 
sentence here and there, the style is vivid, and yet unobtrusive. 
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When Winter Comes 


it brings a finer appreciation of,the 
warm fireside and the comforts 
of the home. 
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Green Lane, or Murder at Moat Farm. 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Jonathan Cape proclaims that he does not publish detective 
stories. He does, however, publish stories of crime, and this is not at 
all a bad one, though a trifle overstrained and self-conscious in the 
telling. Peter Morley, the new owner of Moat Farm, who was already 
worried and depressed by his failure to make any contacts with his 
employees and neighbours, found the strangled body of his own 
milkmaid on his land. It was a little curious, to say the least of it, 
that the girl could have been missing for three days without her 
master’s knowledge ; and there were voices to murmur that it was more 
than curious—impossible, perhaps. One or two unhappy coincidences 
help to swell these voices to a chorus of suspicion so intolerable that 
the wretched man hangs himself a few hours before the police arrive to 
arrest the murderer. A good story, which would be better if the 
manner were really as “ dry and convincing ” as the wrapper claims; 
as it is, the characters are slightly overdrawn, and the reader has a 
worried suspicion that Mr. Brown is pushing Morley to his unhappy end. 


The Mystery and the Lore of Apparitions. 
Shaylor. 12s. 6d. 

This is a very superficial book. Although Mr. Thompson apparently 
believes that all apparitions can be explained by optical illusion or 
hallucinations, he makes no attempt to probe deeply into the question 
and is content to let the mystery remain a mystery; so that while his 
treatment of the subject is informed throughout with an easy scepticism 
he does not once enter into the interesting philosophical and psycho- 
logical problems with which the whole “‘ mystery ”’ of apparitions is 
bound up. Nor is the lore much more profound, and his arrangement 
of his facts, sometimes in chronological order and at others according 
to local classification, does not conduce to clarity. The volume 
consists mainly of a collection of anecdotes from all ages, and has some 
slight value as an anthology, although—unforgivable sin !—it possesses 
no index. And even if it were necessary at this time of day to relate 
once more the story of the Angels of Mons, it is surely a mistake to 
give no inkling of the plain explanation of that legend. There are 
some very pleasing reproductions of old prints. 


Last Essays. By Lord Brrkenneap. Cassell. 15s. 


In his review of Sir Henry Wilson’s diaries Lord Birkenhead says, 
* Better, far better, for Wilson’s fame that his Diaries had been buried 
deep in his grave”; certainly these papers of Lord Birkenhead’s 
should have been allowed to linger in the darkness and dust of the 
files. No one could understand from the book how “ F. E.”’ ever had 
a reputation as a thinker or a writer. The judgments expressed are 
trite, the humour is astoundingly banal, the taste displayed lamentable 
(he refers to Miss Goldman and the other “ radicals” deported from 
the U.S.A. in 1919 as “ this bevy of anarchical houris ’’), and the style 
jejune and tedious. Many subjects and people are discussed—all 
superficially. It is rather a surprise to find Lord Birkenhead misquoting 
the Ovidian tag “video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor’’ as 
** novi meliora ” and ascribing it to Horace. 


By Atec Brown. Cape. 


By C. J. S. THompson. 


Quiet Ways. By Karserine BurbDexkin. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 


In Quiet Ways Mrs. Burdekin has given us a fine conception of 
Woman, elemental and untrammelled, but it is not a living conception. 
Helga Castier-Praed, nearly six feet in height, perfectly proportioned, 
and with the essential beauty which is given by the structure of bone, 
has so much more of colour and bulk and atmosphere than of life, that 
she would be more successfully presented as a symbolic statue of 
Woman. When she sits by the fire darning her husband’s socks, 
taking no part in conversation, and thinking unguessed-at thoughts, 
she is too large in spirit and body for the walls which hold her in, and 
becomes incredible; and when she descends to conversation she is 
merely an attractive but quite ordinary person. In spite of this 
central defect, however, the book is strong and sincere. The first part 
of the story is slow, but with the beginning of the war it takes on 
new life, and at the advent of Alan Campbell it begins to move 
with briskness, and carries the reader with it. Major Castier-Praed, 
Helga’s father, and Alan Campbell, her lover and husband, are 
excellently drawn. Mrs. Burdekin really has something to say, and 
says it in a prose which is always finished and direct. 


Visitors’ Book. Published by St. 
10s. 6d. 


A reviewer's idea of heaven might be a place in which the nicely- 
bound books contained nothing but blank pages; and a taste of this 
paradise is provided by the Visitors’ Book of the St. Dominic’s Press. 
The delighted critic, predisposed to discover in its spotless pages a 
high order of merit, will in fact take a keen pleasure in the labelled 
canvas binding, and in the introductory notes with the few attractive 
** period ” illustrations that accompany them. In these introductory 
notes and prints the St. Dominic’s Press supplies examples for the 
guidance of the future victim-authors and illustrators of the book. 
The pages are numerous enough to hold the aphorisms of generations 
of visitors, and should make an uncommonly pleasant future possession 
if, having chosen a book worthy of one’s visitors, one is careful to 
choose visitors worthy of one’s book. 


ey Growth in Young Children. By Susan Isaacs. 
12s. 6d. 

The Malting House School for young children at Cambridge, the 
work of which, during the three years, 1924-1927, is here described, 
fulfils two useful functions. First, it offers to children between the 
ages of two and a-half and ten years a singularly attractive and 
rational education. Secondly, it provides psychologists with new and 
unexpected data on the dawn of reasoning in the very young. It is 
an agreeable change to turn from the study of neurotic, or ill-nurtured, 


Dominic’s Press, Ditchling. 


Routledge: 


children to the results of close observation of healthy, well-nurtured 
children from good homes, brought under the influence of educational 
methods such as Miss Isaacs describes. Many of Piaget’s conclusions, 
derived from the interrogation method, are here seen to be dubious, 
for the Malting House School children of four and five show reasoning 
powers which in his experiments are not demonstrated until the eight 
or ninth year. Nor does his assumption that the early ego-centric 
psychology of the infant is projected far into childhood fare well under 
Miss Isaac’s contention that from a very early age the adult looms large 
in the child’s world, and is never long out of mind. 


About Motoring 
THE SPEED COP 


HE day which sensible motorists have anticipated with 
mingled fear and hope is at last upon us. Beyond all 
doubt the year 19381 will see our roads dotted with 

men who may officially be known as “‘ traffic police ”’ but 
whom we shall probably identify in Americanese as ‘‘ speed 
cops.”’ Our hopes and fears are alike easily explicable. On 
the one hand, this innovation comes very near being a logical 
necessity. Supervision and control of our fast, congested 
traffic is inevitable. It can never be efficiently controlled 
either by camouflaged policemen hiding behind hedges or by 
uniformed officers stationed at danger points. The constable 
in the ditch can only secure convictions for pure speed. Pure 
speed is not necessarily a crime or even a public danger. I 
have momentarily and not infrequently travelled at over 
eighty miles an hour on British roads without endangering 
anyone—even myself. Forty miles an hour is often a per- 
fectly safe and rational speed, whereas ten miles an hour in 
certain phases of traffic, and especially in a thick fog, may be 
a criminal offence. It is impossible to station uniformed 
officers at every danger point, because any point on the road 
is a potential danger point. Hence the control police must be 
as mobile as the traffic which they supervise; only so can they 
begin to hope to detect, to prevent, and to penalise road 
offences. Nevertheless, the innovation has very real perils, 
and since perpetual vigilance is the only chance of liberty, 
extreme care must be observed by those who handle the 
reports of the traffic police and by such detached observers as 
the press. No Britons are as yet in possession of encyclo- 
pedic knowledge concerning the effects of traffic police in 
other countries. But there are many data which make us all 
anxious. There are two special dangers. The first is that the 
speed cop easily degenerates into an agent provocateur. Just 
as an inspector is bound to inspect, and as practical criticisms 
are often the only concrete proof of his efficiency, so the 
policeman is apt to be judged by his convictions. When con- 
victions are few, the ardent policeman is apt to take steps to 
multiply convictions. The speed cop has a ready means at 
hand, if he is not uniformed. He drives fast himself; 
provokes other motorists to race him; and then pounces. On 
the other hand, if he is ordered or allowed to wear uniform, 
most motorists will recognise his calling in time to check their 
normal exuberance. This particular peril is so grave and 
acute that we hope our own traffic police will be compelled 
to drive in uniform, if only during a provisional period which 
will test whether control of the roads is possible without 
resorting to the use of plain-clothes men. Secondly, it is 
obvious that the new traffic police will be possessed of great 
powers under the Road Traffic Bill, and that the new system 
will enable covetous road authorities to augment their income 
from fines very substantially. Power is intoxicating to many 
individuals: revenue is attractive to many corporations. 


* * * 


In Switzerland quite obscure persons administer consider- 
able power under the national laws, though they do not, as 
yet, enjoy the aid of fast transport at the public expense in 
applying these powers. In certain Swiss cantons quite a 
large proportion of the adult male population rank as plain- 
clothes police. They carry a brassard in their pockets, and 
are entitled to stop motorists whenever they have time to 
snatch the brassard from their pockets and don it before the 
motorist arrives abreast of them; in extreme cases they can 
impose and collect a fine on the spot. Simultaneously, 4 
touring motorist is instructed to pay a cantonal tax and is 
mulcted in a fine if he is found travelling in the canton 
without having paid the tax. So the craftier cantons take 


no violent steps to warn us when we enter their territory, but 
see to it that we do not quit their soil without paying both 
tax and fine. Nobody can prophesy how certain British local 
authorities will administer the very considerable powers 
placed in their hands by the 1931 regime; we can only say 
that some of them, and those not the most provincial or 
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THEATRES 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437). 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 
Barry Jackson presents 
“THE BARRETTS F WIMPOLE STREET,” 
by Rudolf Besier 

















HE LONDON THEATRE COMPANY 
(Maurice Browne, Ltd.) 
THE LITTLE THEATRE 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

The London Theatre Company has been formed to present original plays and entertain- 
ments of distinction with a West End cast. Founder Membership before December 1st, 1930, 
2s. 6d. a year. Privileges include 15 per cent. off public prices. Particulars on application 
tothe Secretary. Tel. No.: Temple Bar 6501. 

Present Production: THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR. 
Next Production, early in December: CAVIARE—A Revue. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 


REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


ta 2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request. Xmas 
—New Year parties.—Mrs. P. H. Rocrrs (Cookery diploma). Tel. 866. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. 
sunny situation. Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. Wynne. 
OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 


hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 

















Warm, 








ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (Pte.). Beautifully 
situated. South aspect. Residential winter terms 2} gns. ‘’Phone: Ferndown 61. 





YE, SUSSEX. Monastery Guest House. Special terms for winter 
months.—Phone 172, Proprietress, Miss EpGELL. 





ss OSEMARY,” Falmouth, two mins. sea, south aspect, would suit 


convalescent. Every attention, invalid cookery a speciality. Terms from 2} gns. 
per week.—Apply Miss A. KuNngscu. 


OURNEMOUTH, Walsall House, 
Excellent cuisine and _ service. 
*Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 


INTER SPORTS at Wengen.—Opportunity join small enthusi- 
astic party leaving December 27th. Ski-ing instruction. ,’Phone Museum 3433, 
or write, Picton-Jongs, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


TO LET 


ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, 
S.W.5. WESTERN 4948. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double. 
Constant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. Good public rooms. Restaurant. 


Lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts. Two minutes Earl’s Court Station.—Miss 
C. M. TuRNER, M.R.E, 


I gets HEATH, adjoining. Unfurnished fine very large 
room (suitable studio, etc.). Near buses, trains; £1 weekly, inclusive electric light, 


bathroom, etc.—Box 709, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 





Private Hotel, 
Quiet situation. 


West Cliff. 
Special residential terms. 
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married man, Mr. “ X,” enjoys an income of 

£500 per annum. The household consists of 
Mr. “ X,” his wife and their two children. Out of 
the income it is now possible to save on an average 
about £75 yearly, and the major portion of the 
savings is to be banked and suitable investments 
selected from time to time. 


Mrs. * X ” agrees with this plan, but in her opinion 
it has a very serious drawback. Her husband is 
the sole producer of the family income and just as 
long as he lives they can look forward to a future 
free from financial worry, but the question which 
troubles Mrs. “X” is what would she do should 
her husband die. 


Although she hesitated to broach this subject to 
her husband, her regard for the children’s future 
overcame her hesitancy, with the result that when 
the weakness in Mr. “ X”’’s plans was pointed out 
to him he decided that £50 a year must be invested 
in life assurance. 


If your circumstances are at all similar to those of 
Mr. and Mrs. * X” you cannot in common fairness to 
your family, do better than copy their example. 

If you would like to know how to obtain the maximum 
amount of protection for your family, please write, 
stating your age next birthday and the amount you 
are prepared to invest each year in life assurance, when 
a quotation will be supplied free of any obligation. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1867. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 





ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 x <™ 
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remote, maladministered their powers under the old Acts in 
most atrocious and greedy fashions. The crux of the new 
position will be the attention paid by administrators of the 
new law to the uncorroborated evidence of the individual 
policeman, and to the acumen with which certain forms of 
corroborative evidence are weighed. Taking the country 
through, the British police emerge very favourably from com- 
parisons with their opposite numbers in all other countries. 
They have been carefully selected, admirably trained, and 
shown a remarkable capacity to avoid the pitfalls of their 
profession. Since their salaries were raised after the war 
many of them have graduated as motor-cyclists at their own 
costs and for their own pleasure; and of all our police the 
motoring policemen have mastered the knack of dealing with 
the sporting Briton tactfully and efficiently. Twenty years 
ago we suffered much from middle-aged constables and 
sergeants, who regarded motorists as their natural enemies 
and possessed neither manners nor common sense in handling 
them. That breed is almost extinct; and any motorist who 
treated a policeman as a man and a sportsman has been 
assured of a square deal in almost every case for at least ten 
years past. So there are no immediate grounds for pessimism. 
If the new traffic police are carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, and properly administered, they may prove to be 
the greatest asset possessed by any nation in the world for 
grappling with the problems of fast traffic, problems which 
threaten to become the despair of statesmen. There are 
evident tokens that motoring may yet come to rank with the 
great killing diseases, tuberculosis, rheumatism and syphilis, 
as a grave threat to the nation’s health and life. In such 
circumstances we are bound to take risks. But in taking 
risks let us remember that the risk is being taken, and that it 
is not inconsiderable. R. E. Davinson. 


THE CITY 


FTER a short spell of cheerfulness on an improvement in 
New York that lasted five days our markets fell in 
accordance with the decline that occurred there, plus 

a bit of weakness on their own, owing largely to Lord St. 
Davids’ remarks mentioned below: 

It is inevitable that railways everywhere should suffer during a 
world-wide slump in trade, and foreign railways are not immune 
from the depression. The Peruvian Corporation is paying only 
8 per cent. on its preference instead of the full 5 per cent. as last 
year. Although to a considerable extent protected from exchange 
fluctuations by its contract with the Government, the company has 
been hit by the low prices and decline in demand for so many of the 
commodities it usually carries. The Foreign Railways Investment 
Trust, the newest of the many trusts of which Viscount St. Davids 
is chairman, is paying 5 per cent., as against 8 per cent. last year, 
and shows a depreciation of nearly 30 per cent. Lord St. Davids’ 
warning that if the Argentine exchange does not improve, some of 
the railways may not pay an interim dividend, has disheartened 
the market, although some people think him unduly pessimistic this 
time. He expressed his conviction, however, that “ the dividends 
of these great railways will rise to what they were before, and the 
prices of the stocks will rise with them,” adding that the whole 
trouble is a temporary one. 


Under the Housing and Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts 
municipal bodies were empowered to make advances to assist 
persons to buy their own houses—in short, to carry on the 
same business as that of building societies. In Birmingham 
this sort of business is carried on by the Municipal Bank, but 
in other towns it is done by some other department of the 
council. I do not know how rates compare in the North of 
England, but the London County Council make advances of 
this nature at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum as compared 
with 6 per cent. per annum charged by the building societies. 
The total of these loans outstanding at March 31st last was 
£2,869,762, but the amount advanced annually has shown a 
marked falling off, as is indicated by the following figures: 


£ 
1927-28.. 678,350 
1928-29... 501,590 
1929-30. . 319,740 


and advances during the current financial year show an even 
greater drop thus far. These figures relate to the County 
of London only, but it would be very interesting to know if 
they are representative of what is happening throughout the 
country, and, if so, what is the cause of the decline. It may 
be that so far as relates to the demand for houses for 
purchase saturation point is approaching. (So far as lettings 


are concerned the shortage is, of course, as pronounced as 
ever.) It may be, on the other hand, that the industrial 
depression has lessened the number of people who feel they 
have sufficient means or security of tenure to justify buying 


a house. Unemployment in London among the working class 
is not as severe as it is in some of the other industrial 
districts, but, on the other hand, owing to the financial crisis, 
unemployment among clerks and reduction of incomes among 
a large number of middle-class people living in the London 
suburbs are very considerable, and it is these classes that 
provide the greatest number of potential house purchasers in 
and about the capital. On the other hand, in an interesting 
brochure on How a Building Society Works, the Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society states that it receives over 500 
applications daily, from which it would appear that the desire 
to own a house is not entirely extinguished. 


* * * 


The railway companies are evidently approaching another 
crisis which may well prove to be the last stage of the 
transition period marking the transfer from private to public 
ownership. Curiosity caused me to turn the pages of a book 
on railways that is a classic among boys, viz., The Ways of 
Our Railways, by Charles H. Grinling, which appeared 
twenty-five years ago, when the prestige of the companies was 
greater than it now is. The following remarks as to the 
composition of the boards of directors may be a partial 
explanation of the present plight of the companies: 

A directorship of a British or Irish railway is a coveted position, 
not merely on account of the salary attached, but for many other 
reasons. For one thing, the very élite of the land—the Royal 
Family only excepted—meet in the railway board rooms, and it is 
pleasant to be able to claim a duke or an ex-Cabinet Minister as 
one’s colleague in business. To be permitted to travel free over 
the railways of the land by virtue of a gold medal dangling from 
one’s watch-chain is also an agreeable thing in its way. 

Although the book as a whole is laudatory of our railways, so 
far back as 1906 our author pointed out the tremendous waste 
entailed by the private ownership of railway waggons. He 
wrote: 

From the point of view of economy in working, it would un- 
doubtedly be a great gain if the use of traders’ waggons could be 
abolished. It is really a relic of a past age. 

In 1919 Sir Eric Geddes said the same thing in still stronger 
terms, and endeavoured to do away with this one item of 
waste; but the private interests were too strong for him. 

; A. Emit Davies. 
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